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PREFACE 


Knowledge of any kind, be it literary, scientific, of 
ilosophy or of art, can be attained only by hearing and reading, 
rnring involves sound or speech. Reading is connected with 
iting. Thinking, expression of thoughts, recording of expressed 
mghts by means of writing and reading as such, are four inter- 
ated fundamental processes in acquiring knowledge. These 
'■ans, except the first, are rendered practically possible because 
the existence of languages. In the growth of literature of any 
'iguage speech and writing play an important role. 

Sanskrit literature is very ancient. The Vedas, the bedrock 
Indian culture and civilisation are the earliest specimens of 
nskrit literature. The Rg Veda symbolically portrays all speech 
the Almighty descending down to the earth. Bhartruhari, a 
lebrated Sanskrit poet, in his ’Vakyapadiyaasserts that all 
owledge shines by means of sound (word). 

The greatness of Sanskrit and the importance of its study 
ve been emphasised by many great leaders and thinkers of our 
intry such as Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
M. Munshi and Dr. Radhakrishnan to mention a few. Many 
foreign scholar has tasted the sweetness of Sanskrit literature, 
s dived deep into it and has paid glowing tributes to its greatness 
d richness. 

Roughly about two hundred and fifty year ago, Cardinal 
zwman delivered a series of lectures while inaugurating the 
niversity of Dublin. One of them is on 'Knowledge, its own 
idThis precious axiom seems to have been totally forgotten 
most in the whole of the present day world. At least Newman's 
ncept of education might have been modified as 'Knowledge for 
own end ' and followed in practice. Today in our country, 
idents of schools and colleges choose or are advised by their 



parents to choose as optionals for their study, such subjects as 
will later enable them to earn their bread. No doubt this /,\ but 
proper, as man has to live. The other side oj human life should 
be also thought of Man must live as a man, an honest gentleman 
and endowed with human values. Time and on shaping oj our 
youngsters into good citizens is heard from platforms and reading 
periodicals. Sanskrit literature affords splendid knowledge for 
shaping our youngsters into good men with human values and 
first rate citizens. It cannot be said that study of Sanskrit impedes 
material prosperity. Even in these days of neglect of Sanskrit 
study, professors of Sanskrit, Ayurvedic physicians, astrologers 
and manufacturers of Indian medicines (all having knowledge 
of Sanskrit) are seen materially prosperous with sizable income. 

Sanskrit has been found directly or indirectly mixed with 
Indian and also with most of the ancient and modem languages 
of the world. This is the confirmed opinion of philologists. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Samskrita Sahitya Parishad 
was celebrated in a fitting manner at Tirunhirapalli on the 23 th , 
29 th and 30 th of March 7986. The idea of bringing out a 
publication in commemoration of the Golden Jubilee, conceived 
some time earlier, gained ground with the financial assistance 
kindly offered to the Parishad towards the cost of publication, 
from the Official Trust of Tamil Nadu. This publication “Peeps 
into the Realm of Sanskrit Literature and Scienceis the 
contemplated commemoration volume. The subject-matter and 
title of the book have been suggested by a small group of 
distinguished scholars. The sole purpose of this publication is to 
instil in the minds of our youngsters and such elders as are inclined 
to know, an idea of the vast and valuable riches in the mines of 
Sanskrit Literature and Science. 


The responsibility of gathering material and presenting it 
in the form oj a book has been left to this humble self by the 



authorities of the Paris had. With some experience in uniting 
books, I undertook the task with very Little idea of its magnitude. 
Absolute originality is not claimed, for a sizable portion of the 
contents of the work. A good number of erudite Indian and. 
Western scholars have laboured much and produced valuable and 
instructive works on the history of Sanskrit Literature and Science. 
These works have been of great help to me, and I owe a debt of 
gratitude to these pioneers in the field. At the same time it needs 
be said recourse to original literary works and sciences has been 
made to a considerable degree in preparing the manuscript. For 
instance the matter for the sections on Agamas, Tantras, Veterinary 
Science, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Hymns etc. has been 
gathered from available original works on the respective themes. 
An honest and sincere attempt has been made to present the details 
in a proper perspective. The merits if any and the defects if many 
are for the readers and scholars to judge. 

It may not be found out of place here to quote some sentences 
from the 'Survey of Sanskrit Literature ' by the late Dr. Kunhan 
Raja (in its preface), as the remarks of the erudite scholar have 
a sort of bearing on the purpose of this publication. The scholar 
observes:- “If a new history of India a.nd a new account of Indian 
culture are prepared on the basis of the literary art of India, the 
judgement about the contribution of ancient India to the world 
would be something different from what the judgement now is. 

. It is not enough if a literature had been admired in 

ancient times. It is also necessary to show that the literature 
contains factors that will evoke admiration of the modern man. ” 

It is my duty to thank Sri V. Swaminathan, a former 
Principal of the Nyaya Mahavidyalaya of Kanchi, for providing 
brief notes on the works of many poets, to Sri A. Sivarama Krishna 
Sastriar of Tiruchirapalli, for his valuable help in relation to the 
sections on the Upanishads, Grammar, etc., and to 
Sri N. Venkatramanan of Tanjavur for supplying full details 
for the section on Music and Dance. 




Pujyasri the Acharyas of Kanchi Sankaracharya Math 
desires to have the book printed again since it will be of use to a 
large number of people, especially youngsters, who do not have 
knowledge of Sanskrit, 

Grateful thanks are due in a large degree to the Tirumala- 
Tirupati Devasthanams for sanctioning a grant for the reprinting 
of this work. 


Thanks are also due to Samskrita Sahitya Parishad, 
Tiruchirapalli for permitting for reprinting of this book. 


Our profound thanks to the Printers, Jupiter Paper & Allied 
Industry, Chennai - 64 for having done their job well 

In fine, I desire to add that only my unshakable faith in 
the Lord Supreme and the grace of the great Acharyas of Kanchi 
have made this difficult task easy unto me. May this work of one 
with very poor attainments, coupled with my humble prostrations 
and prayer for grace, adorn the lotus feet of the Devi - the source 
of all knowledge, whom the great Adi Sankara portrays as the 
embodiment of letters, wards, sentences, manning, prose and poetry 
alike, in his inimitable Tripurasundarivedapadastava:- 



cfTfa iptft W u” 

ti fwqcft n 


A. Ktippuswami 
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Chapter I 


VEDA AND VEDIC LITERATURE 

The word Veda Is derived from the root ‘Vid 5 
Which takes the form ‘Ved 5 (when conjugated), 
‘Vid-Ved 5 means ‘to know’. Hence the word ‘VSda 5 
means ‘Knowledge 5 . Infact the Veda is the repository 
of all knowledge. To the believing Hindu the 
Veda is not a work of Human origin ( \ 

According to tradition the Veda is the breath of the 
Almighty, floating in the atmosphere as eternal 
sound waves. Scholars regard the Veda as “the 
earliest literary work of the human race.” 

The entire Veda has been classified into four 
main groups by the great sage, Vedavyasa. They 
are Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and 
Atharva Veda. There are three main sections in 
each of the branches of the Veda-the Mantra or the 
text, the Brahmaija or intrepretation of mantras and 
of the rituals found in the text and the Upanisads 
explaining the philosophy contained in the text. 

Rg Veda : - The number of hymns comprising 
the Rgveda is calculated as 1017. These contain 
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about 15,000 verses, which, are classified into ten 
books called ‘Mandates'. Each of the hymns is 
known by the name ‘Suktah The name given to 
each of the verses is ,s Rg.. The hymns are in diffe¬ 
rent kinds of metres ranging from 24 syllables upto 
104 syllables. In general the hymns are prayers 
addressed to the Almighty and other celestials. 

Yajtir Veda At present this Veda has two 
Vakhas (branches), the £ £ukla' and the ‘Krsnak 
In the main the Yajur Veda is in elegant prose occa¬ 
sionally mixed with poetry in the form of mantras 
regarding the performance of sacrifices and rituals, 
with occasional prayers and hymns in adoration of 
the celestials and a good number of incidental stories. 
Krsna Yajurveda sakha is of seven sections or 
Kan. das. 

Sama Veda This Veda consists, to a large 
extent, of select passages from the Rg Veda com¬ 
bined with a large number of original hymns to be 
sung at certain rituals and sacrifices, in prescribed 
musical tunes. This Veda is a history of arts-music 
etc. The text proper consists of two parts—the 
Purva-Arcika and the Utiara-Arcika. There are a 
pretty large number of songs in the form of adora¬ 
tions to celestials with definite procedural details 
regarding the manner in which they are to be 
chanted. 

Atharva Veda The Atharva Veda is for the 
greater part in the form of poetry with a small 
section in prose. The poetry section contains about 
731 hymns grouped into twenty books. Curatives 
for diseases by means of medicinal herbs and by 
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mantras as remedies for being freed from possession 
by spirits and devils, and philosophical conceptions 
find place in this Veda. 

Note:- The Vedas are being studied from time 
immemorial by oral instruction by the teacher and 
rote memory of the pupil. The fundamental basis 
of the study of Vedas is the proper pronunciation 
or observance of the svara of the syllables of the 
mantras.. The rules for pronunciation, even indica¬ 
tion of the places ipside the human body whence the 
sound of a particular ‘aksara* (letter) should origi¬ 
nate, the interval to be given between one sound 
and the next etc., am definitely set forth. 

A few specimens of Vedic mantras will be of 
interesting reading:- 

\ ^rr: i 'wi wr amfrr 

#3r®rr: i fere ^ i 

l” 

The above is a prayer to the gods, for always 
seeing that which is good, for having a healthy 
physical frame to pray to the celestials, and thereby 
lead a long prosperous life. 

^ "if <rrat if i 

3rfPr if irspg; ?r: if uft - : stfatfiWK i” 

It is said:- May the winds bestow on us what 
is good, may the rays of the Sun grant us that which is 
for our good, let both the day afrd night give 
happiness. 
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3 famk *T: *T: affaire: 

cpstpfa sffajiift p: ^pcjrfr^ l n 

This is also a praver to the Almighty for the 
vouchsafing of rain whenever necessary* for the 
good yield of food crops* for the gaining of valu¬ 
ables and for their safeguard. 

N. B. It may be noted that all the above three 
prayers show the firm belief that gods are the 
dispensers of all that humanity needs. Moreover 
the prayers are made not for a single man but for the 
entire world. That the* VSdas are far ahead of the 
modern ideas of communism and preach the 
ideology of concord based on sympathy and love is 
revealed by a line of another hymn it meaning 
‘May there be good for the quadruped. ‘ A detailed 
mass of knowledge of geographical details, of 
disease, their symptoms and cures, and varied 
knowledge on different subjects are found in the 
Vedas fit ting with its meaning* ‘knowledge/ 

Upavedas 1 :-The verse below gives the names of 
four Upavedas or ancillaries to the Vedas:- 

sffacf it” 

The four Upavedas are Ayurveda or.the Science 
of medicine and physiology. Dhanurveda or the 


1 Ayurveda, Music and Dance and Arthasastra are 
dealt with in detail in later chapters of this 
work. 
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science of archery and warfare, Gandharvaveda— 
the Science of Music, dance and other fine arts and 
Artha^astra or Polity and Political Economy. 

Vedangas 2 Another group of six works 
attached to the Vedas* is known as Vedangas. They 
are:- (i) &iksa (Phonetics), (2) Vyakarai^a 
(Grammar) (3) Jyotisha (Astronomy and Astrology), 
(4) Nirukta (Etymology), (5) Chan das (Prosody > 
and (6) Kalpa (Practice of Rituals). These are 
known as the angas or limbs of the Vedas. The 
contents of these six are mostly in the form of sutras 
or aphorisms, with incidental elaborate metrical 
explanations thereof. 

Upanisads Unlike the Upavedas and the 
Vedangas, the Upanisads are part and parcel of the 
Vedas. The knowledge buried in the Upanisads are 
known by various names such as Aranyaka Vidya f 
the ‘Rahasya Vidya', the ‘Para Vidya' etc,. The 
Upanisads are also said to be the VedasiraL. or the 
important, essence section of the Vedas. They are 
the sources of wisdom and have a great literary value 
as well. The word Upanisad means that which 
leads near unto the Supreme Brahman. 


The Upanisads are reckoned as 108 in number. 
The names of these are given below 


1. liavasya 
2„ Kena 
3. Katha 


4. Prasna 

5. Mundaka 

• » 

6. Mandukya 
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?4 Taitirlya 

8. Aitareya 

9. Chandogya 

10. Brhadaranyaka 

11. SvetaSvaratara 

12. Brahmabindu 

13. Kaivalya 

14. Jabala 

15. Hamsa 

16. Arunika 

17. Garbha 

18. Narayana 

19. Pararnahamsa 

20. Brahma 

21. Amrtanada 

9 

22. Atharva^ira 

23. Atharvasikha 

24. MaitrayanI 

25. Kau&itakibrahmana 
25. Brhad-jabala 

27. NrsimhatapinI 

28. Nrsimhottaratapinl 

29. Kalagnirudra 

30. Maitreyya 

31. Subala 

32. Ksurika 

33. Sarvasara 

34. Niralamba 

35. §ukarahasya 
35. Vajrasucika 

37. Tejobindu 

38. Nadabindu 

39. Dhyanabiadu 


40. Amrtabindu 

41. Brahmavidya 

42. Yogatatva 

43. Naradaparivrajaka 

44. Tri^ikhibrahmana 

45. SIta 

46. Yogacudamani 

47. Nirvana 

48. Mandalabrahmana 

49. Daksinamurti 

50. §arabha 

51. Skanda 

52. Tripada Vibhuti 
Maha narayana 

53. Advayataraka 

54. Ramarahasya 

55. Ramatapini 

56. Yasudeva 

57. Mudkala 

58. 6andilya 

59. Pain gala 

60. Bhiksuka 

61. Mahopanisad 

62. 6arlraka 

63. Yogasikha 

64. Turiyatlta 

65. Sanyasa 

66. Paramaliamsa 

Par ivr a jaka 

67. Aksamala 

68. Avvakta 

69. Ekaksara 

70. Annapurna 
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71. Surya 

72. AksI 

73. Kundika 

74. Savitrl 

75. Atma 

76. Pa^upatabrahma 

77. Parabrahma 

78. Avaduta (Manusi) 

79. TripuratapinI 

80. Devi 

81. Tripuropan isad 

82. Bhavanopanisad 

83. Rudrahrdaya 

84. Yogakundall 

85. Bhasma-jabala 

86. Rudraksa-jabala 

87. Ganapati 

88. Tarasara 

89. Mahavakya 


90. Pancabrahma 

91. Pranagnihotra 

92. Gopalapurvatapini 

93. Gopalauttaratipini 

94. Jabaladariana 

95. Adhyatma 

96. Yogabodha 

97. Krsna 

98. Yajnavalkya 

99. Varaha 

100. Hayagrlva 

101. Dattatreya 

102. Garuda 

103. Kalisantarana 

104. Saubhagyalaksmi 

105. 6atyayinl 

105. Saras vatlrahasya 

107. Bahvrca 

108. Muktika 


Of the 108 Upanisads, the most important and 
the most widely commented upon and read are ten- 
Ma, Kena, Katha, Fra^na, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Taitirlya, Aitareya, Chandogya, and Brhadaranyaka. 
Most of the Upanisads are attached to particular 
Veda sakhas. The Aitareyopanisad is connected 
with the Rg. Veda.. The Isa and Brhadaranyaka 
relate to the guklayajur sakha. The Kafha and 
Taitirlya are of the Krsna Yajurveda, while the 
Kena and Chandogya are of the Sama Veda. The 
PraSna, Mundaka and Mandukya Upanisads pertain to 
ithe Atharva Veda. Great Saint Scholars like 
Bhagavatpada Sailkara, Sankarananda, Sadasiva 
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Brahmendra have written com meataries on the im¬ 
portant Upankads. 


The Vedas and .particularly the Upanisad por¬ 
tions thereof abound in interesting stories with 
morals as their bases-morals that would hold good 



knowledge of the self. 

Once the celestials were able to subdue their 
eternal foes the asuras (demons), in a war. The 
celestials became proud of their victory and celeb- 

j 1 jtl • * -t m* 


get rid of their pride. The Parabrahman took a 
wonderous and strange shape of a Yaksa with 
endless height and stood up in a prominent 
place. On perceiving a huge, lustrous and strange 
form, stretching up to the sky above, some of the 
celestials reported the matter to Indra. He Sent Agni 


ge 
id ask 
re po^ 
Herei 
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Later Vayudeva (wind-god) was sent. To the 
querry of the wonderous Yaksas about his identity, 
Vayu replied that he was lord of the winds and spoke 
about his prowess of uprooting anything and carrying 
anything to wherever he was pleased to. The Yaksa 
asked him to carry off the tiny piece thrown before 
Ago i, earlier. With all his strenuous efforts Vayudeva 
failed in his endeavour. With.remorse he -reported to 
Indra. Then Indra himself went to the spot, but the 
strange form vanished from sight. Indra sloodaghast 
thinking that whereas Agni and Vayu had been able 
to have a glimpse of that wonderous divine form, he 
had been denied even the courtesy of an audience. 
The Supreme One then took the form of Umadevi 
and shone before Indra and imparted to him the 
benefits of being humble and the secret of true 
knowledge. Only because of having had the oppor¬ 
tunity of nearing and conversing with the Supreme 
One, Agni, Vayu and Indra are the most important 
and powerful among the celestials. 

2. The story of Naciketas, a very popular one, 
is found in the Kathopanisad. The father of .Naci¬ 
ketas performed a vedic sacrifice at the end of which 
he offered many gifts as offerings to gods and learned 
scholars. He gave away his dear son, Naciketas to 
god Yama. Because of his severe penance, Naciketas 
was able to go in his original physical body along 
with Yama to the latter's abode in heaven. At Yama’s 
residence he spent three days without taking any food, 
during Yama's absence. On his return, Yama was 
much upset on knowing that his guest had been 
fasting for three days in his residence. Yama got 
afraid as he thought about the evil effects that might 
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accrue by keeping a guest in a house, without giving 
him food. At once he told Naciketas that he might 
freely ask for three boons in lieu of his fasting for 
three days. 

As the first boon Naciketas requested Yama to 
permit him to return home with his physical body 
and to meet his father. 

As the second boon he requested Yama to impart 
him the processes of performing a vedic sacrifice- 
Naciketacayanani, Having got these two boons, 
Naciketas desired to be initiated in the 'atmatatva' 
(the philosophy of the self). Yama was loath to 
impart it to him and by clever devices and by infusion 
of several desires tried hard to evade. Naciketas 
proved to be adamant. In accordance with his 
promise, Yama at last imparted to the youth the 
sacred true knowledge. With full bloom and in the 
enjoyment of the bliss of that knowledge the youth 
returned home. 

3. That sincere effort will lead to success is 
indicated in a minor Upanisad. A male and a female 
tittiba bird (very tiny kind of birds) were having 
their habitation in a hole in the bottom of an old 
tree, on the brink of the sea. Once the female bird 
laid some eggs. A few days later, one morning the 
male asked its mate to come out and fly far in search 
of food. The female replied, "Today the sea seems 
to be rough. Perhaps the waves may rise up and 
wash away my eggs. Better you go single." The 
male bird resented and said, "Come along! If the 
waves wash off our eggs I shall suck the water in the 
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sea and get back the eggs," Though the female bird 
thought that the mate's words only showed utter 
foolishness she flew off following the male. A few 
hours later the pair returned to the hole only to find 
that the eggs had been washed away. The she-bird 
in grief scolded the male bird. 

Thereupon the lie-bird asked the other to come 
out and join in sucking the sea-water by the bill. 
The female said in agony, “By your foolishness we 
will lose our lives.' 1 Forced by the partner, the 
two little birds, began sucking drops of water from 
the sea and spilling them on the sand. After some 
time, birds of the same species began to do likewise. 
A little later bigger birds too joined in the seemingly 
foolish operation. A little before sunset, Sage 
Narada,during his flying rounds,gazed at the peculiar 
task of a large number of birds on the verge of the 
sea. Descending down, he enquired the birds about 
the reason for their strange action. On knowing the 
facts he advised them to pray to the mighty Garwia, 
the king of birds, to come to their help and then 
departed. The birds did so and at last Garuda 
appeared on the scene. He heard the sad case of the 
pair of the tinv birds. He sat on the brink of the 
vast sea and began sucking the water to get the eggs 
of the poor couple, of bird. The sea began to shrink. At 
the time of Garuda’s second attempt, the king of the seas 
appeared before Garuda and asked for the reason of such 
action. When apprised of the loss of the eggs sustained 
by the tittiba birds, the Sea-King vanished and in a few 
minutes returned the eggs that had been washed away in 
the forenoon. 



Chapter II 


AYURVEDA, RASASASTRA ETC. 

(Medical Science, Veterinary Science, Alchemy etc.) 

Knowledge of Indian medical science dates far 
back to the age of the Vedas. Ayurveda or Hindu 
Vaidya Sastra is regarded as one of the four ancillaries 
to VSdas, called as Upavedas’ Ayurveda is attached to 
the Atharvaveda. Surgical operations, Chemistry and 
Alchemy are referred to in the Atharva Veda. A certain 
surgical operation to cause safe delivery of a child 
(in case of difficulty) by a woman, (for the safety of 
the mother and the baby), is spoken of in the following 
hymn in the Atharva Veda, Indicatating advanced 
Knowledge of surgery. 

“ft PfRft ft iftft ft »fttft% / ft irrat 
^ 3^ ^ ft srcrg qtraT’j ii” 

(Atharva Veda 1-11-5) 

Several direct and indirect references to diseases, 
medicines and surgical methods for their cure, 
besides cures by use of herbs and water sanctified by 
means of spells, by mantras or spells, by processed 
minerals, by a combination of any two or three 






of these means are found io galore in the Atharva 
Veda. This Veda according to scholars speaks 
of eight important medical processes among many, 
such as surgery, treatment of diseases in the case of 
adults, children's diseases and preparation of 
medicines. 




medicines for the cure of the sick. Even the Upani- 
sads have a fund of information about anatomy and 
physiology. For instance the Prasnopanisad speaks 
about the nerves in the body being numberless:- 

“artery ^5Tcf ?TT¥taT 3T9T SlwRi' srffT 5TPaT- 
gfgrwTq; airpmTfa" i” 

(Prasnopanisad 3-6) 

Pandit Hariprapanna Sarma in his preface to 
‘Rasayogasagara* says. 

and quotes; 

'%mrq-wFsf^r srRrr: ftncT i” 

The above quotation points to the existence of 
arteries in the body, dividing themselves into branches 
and smaller branches numbering more than three 
lakhs. The practice of preserving dead bodies 
without decay by the embalming process, is cited in 
the Ramayana:- 

crePTic^T i" 
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This refers to how king Dasaratha’s dead body 
was preserved by the ministers ,by putting the coipse 
in a tub of oil. 

In the Mahabharatajn the Bhismaparva verse 
in chapter 121 speaks of surgeons, equipped with 
surgical instruments and properly trained by experts, 
standing ready to remove the arrows having stuck in 
Bhisma’s body:- 

sr«ft terr: i 

fTFrr<m^r: fsr#: ^Rrftrar. n” 

(Maha Bharata, Bhismaparva) 

Su^ruta a great author of medical science 
attained international renown in his own days. 
Suiruta decidedly belonged to a period some centu¬ 
ries before the advent of Christ.Dr.Mukhopadhyaya 
and Dr. Hoemle are inclined to assign Susruta’s 
period to the sixth century B. C. Suiruta’s famous 
Samhita (on Ayurveda, is in six broad sections). The 
first of them is on general study and gives general 
information. Sections 2 to 5 deal with pathology, 
anatomy, treatment of diseases, and preparation of 
different medicines respectively. The last section, 
known as ‘Uttaratantra* is a research supplement. 
Su^ruta expects high moral standards and technical 
skills in a physician. The Samhita deals witha good 
number of diseases and prescribes for their cure. 
Besides precautions to ward off certain dreadful 
diseases are found in the work. Surgical methods are 
suggested where treatment of certain diseases by 
medicines fails. For instance the presence of many 
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snail stones, called strangury stones, inside the 

urinary passage of the human body, is cited by 
Susruta^ along with remedial measures for removing 
them:- 

qf? ^ftwf fafe ti” 

(Susruta Samhita 7/27-29) 

[If the strangury stones cannot be removed by ghee, 
milk and decoctions mixed with milk and purgatives 
operation is the last remedy.] 

Caraka is another distinguished author of a 
Samhita on Indian medicine. He is regarded as an 
incarnation of the serpent king Adi^esa, the couch 
of Mahavisnu. According to historians he adorned 
the court of the Kushana King Kanishka, as royal 
physician. Some research scholars say that Caraka 
belonged to the fifth century before Christ. 

It is generally observed that Caraka's Samhita 
as it is at present, is only a revised and enlarged 
text, done so by Drdabala of Kashmir, of a later 
period. Caraka's Samhita contains eight sections, 
with details on (1) cikitsa and patya (treatment of 
diseases and prescribed diet for the patient), (2) on 
some special diseases, (3) on general study of the 
science with instructions for the student, (4) on 
anatomy, (5) on diagnosis of diseases, (6) on 
special treatment of certain special diseases, (7) on 
preparation of medicines and (8) general therapy. 
On Caraka's Sa liihita there are about six commen¬ 
taries by writers of the Middle Ages. 


6 Peeps into the Realm of Sanskrit 


Defining the word 'Ayub.' (life) Caraka remarks 
at the beginning of his work:- 

ii" 

[The physical body with the senses and the mind 
combined with the soul is capable of enjoying the 
fruits of karma (actions). This relation of the body 
with the eternal soul is termed as ‘Ayuh* life.] 

The scholar speaking about the gross physical 
form (sthulasarlra), and the subtle body (suksma 
iarlra), observes that when the physical body is dead, 
the jlva (soul-subtle) leaves the dead gross frame, 
enters another gross .body (according to its karma) 
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Another notable author in the field of Ayurveda is 
Salihotra. who is said to have lived in the 8th 
century B. C r His magnum opus of 16,500 verses, 
known as salihotrlyam consists of eight parts— 
Uttararh, Unnayam, garlrakam, Cikitsa, 
§isuvaidyarh, Uttarotfcaram, Siddhisthanarh and 
Rahasyarh. The last section is said to include opera¬ 
tions, treatment of poisonous diseases, cures for bites 
by poisonous reptiles and insects and treatment of 
diseases of animals. But this great work does not 
seem to be available at present in full. 

Bhelasamhita (in prose), form of a manuscript 
and considered to be as ancient as Caraka's Sarhhita 
is another work of importance. Another old 
work worthy of mention but not extant is Ra&yapa 
Sarhhita. Navanitika-one of the extracts of the 
Bower manuscript, discovered at Kashgar in 1890,- 
consists of 16 sections, dealing with a variety of 
topics like preparation of medicines (with definite 
processes) of diverse kinds such as curna (powder), 
kasayas (decoction), tailam (oil), rasayanarh, 
(elixir) etc. A separate section of the work is on 
diseases affecting children. 

Of comparatively later times are the two works, 
the Astanga Sangraha and Astangahrdaya, ascribed 
to Vagbhatta., considered to have lived in the 7th 
century A. D. It seems that there have been two 
authors with the name Vagbhatta. Scholars are of 
opinion that the elder (Vrddha) Vagbhatta was the 
son of one Simhagupta and that the other was a 
descendant of Vagbhatta. This opinion is based on 
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a scrutiny of the two treatises mentioned above,_ The 
Astangahrdaya is being widely followed by Ayur¬ 
vedic doctors all over the country. 

Among other works on Ayurveda ‘Rogaviniscaya% 
‘Siddhiyoga* also known as ‘Yrndamadhava' by 
Vrnda of the ninth century A. D.» Cikitsamrta by 
tvfilhana of the early 13th century, Vopadeva's 
:j§ataslokT regarding preparation of pills and 
powders, ‘Agnivesasamhita, Vyadhitantra, and 
Yinayapltaka by a Buddhist scholar, are worthy of 
mention, 

Bhayaprakasa (middle of 16th century) by 
Bhavaml^ra is a standard text. This work refers 
to even some contagious diseases caused by European 
settlements in India. The causes and symptoms of 
small-pox are given by Bhavamisra in the following 
iines:- 


Wtzr: f stJTreq T I 




[Pustules of dark and red colour hard and also 
dry, slowly develop causing pain. This is due to 
disorderly pervading of air in the system. Another 
kind of pox is noted with pain in the bones and joints, 
coughing, shaking in the body, uneasiness 
besides parching of the tongue and of the lips with 
attendant thirstiness and tastelessness]. 
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Dictionaries of medical terms have been In a 
large number. Among them Dhanvantri Nighantu 
takes the place of pride. To Ayurvedic physicians 
Dhanvantari is the divine superhuman lord, the 
source centre of Ayurveda. But the author of the 
Nighantu is according to scholars a scholar physi¬ 
cian of the fifth century A. D. According to an 
Oxford manuscript, this lexicon has seven chapters. 
As a manuscript in the Rhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute cited by Mr, M. M. Patkar, the work is of 
ten vargas or chapters. Dhanvantari is regarded as 
one of the nine gens who flourished in the court of 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya of the Gup + a dynasty. 
The Nighantu g’ves in detail the names of herbs and 
plants among others, synonyms for each name, its 
properties and effects thereof. For instance for 
the word ‘nimba* (margosa) the lexicographer has 
eight synonyms like ‘netaVsutiktaka*, ‘arista*, ‘sarva- 
tobhadra* etc. Then the properties are described. 

Paryayaratnamala of Madhavakara (7th century 
A. D.) and Paryayamuktavall based on Madhava's 
work, by Haricarana Sena, divided into 23 sections, 
are noted as two important medical dictionaries. 
Sabdacandrika, a compilation by Cakrapanidatta of 
the 11th century A. D., a distinct glossary has 
nine sections dealing with herbal, mineral medical 
compounds, diet etc. The scholar is credited with 
some other medical treatises including a commentary 
on Caraka’s Samhita entitled‘Carakatatparyadipika*. 
Suresvara* a physician of Bhimapala, a Pala king of 
Bengal, has produced a lexicon on herbs and plants 
in alphabetical order. The work Sabdapradipa is 
dated in 1075. A, D, Trimaiiabhatta (of 15th century) 
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is the author of a short medical lexicon, in 100 verses- 
under the title Dravyagtma-§ata£IokI, 

Veterinary Science 

There exist a sizable number of works on the 
characteristic features, and on the bringing up of 
animals such as the horse, the elephant* the cow, 
dog etc., in Sanskrit language. In most of these 
treatises, measures for the cure of diseases pertaining 
to such animals are also elaborated upon. Reference 
to a very ancient work on horses, Asvasastra are 
found in some extant works. This work is attributed 
to an ancient, wise author §alihotra. A^vayurveda 
by Gana, ASvavaidyaka by Jayadatta Yogamanjari 
of Vardhamana and the A^va^astra (A^vacikitsa) 
by Nakula are recognised texts on the care of horses 
and on the treatment of diseases affecting horses, 
according to professor Keith. The Asvasastra of 
Nakula has been printed and published by the 
Sarasvati Mahal Library of Thanjavur (Tamilnad). 
This work is in verse form divided into small 
lections such as those on the kinds of horses, their 
characteristics, their colour, their bodily features 
their steps, etc. NakulaM Asva^atra tells of the 
eight main characteristics of a horse to be noted in 
the following verse:- 

wfH % qt|Rf u” 

{In determining the selection of a good horse the 
factors to be considered are:-(l) the Avarta i.e. the 
small rounds amidst the hairy portions of the body 
of a horse (circular, semicircular etc.) (2) the colour, 
(3) the nature, (4) the shadow, (5) the smell 
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(emanating from the horse's body), f6)^the steps, 
(7) the voice, and (8) set up of the body of the animal.] 


Professor Keith says,. “Elephants have been 
fortunate in that the Hasty ay urveda in the form of 
a dialogue between king Romapada of Anga and 
the ancient sage Palakapya has been preserved;, the 
age of this curious compilation is quite certain’*. 
The mention of the name of Romapada of Anga 
may possibly lead us to the age of the Ramayana 
for arriving at the date of the work. The antiquity, 
the excellence and importance of the work can 
hardly be overemphasised. The ‘Matangalila’ by 
N&rayaj^a (published as one of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series), speaks about the valuable contri¬ 
bution of Palakapya to Gajasastra. 


The main part of Palakapya's Gajasastra is of 

10 Prakaranas (chapters) in which the birth, nature, 
actions, good characteristics, dosas, the manner of 
catching, taming, the language, treatment of diseases 
and giving training for fighting with regard 
to elephants are set forth in detail. In one of the 
introductory verses the sage author refers to why he 
was named ‘Palakapya’ by his father, who seems to 
have been the head of a unit of elephants, and who 
was of the Kapi gotra:- 


For a kind of disease affecting the mouth of 
very young elephants, cure by application of a 
compound made of very ordinary medicinal 
substances-garlic, turmeric, dried ginger, pepper, 
asafoetida, and long pepper with ghee, has been 
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prescribed. Indicating symptoms of an elephant 
gene rut. a verse reads:- 

5RTWTC mt: jssf^ 1 

(The ruttish water will always ooze out from the 
cars, nipples, eyes, jaws, hair-ends, organ etc. of an 

elephant in rut.] 


Works on elephants are said to have been 
written by sages of yore such as Vyasa, Garga etc. 
There are some specific treatises on cows and their 
upkeep, fey name Goraksana sastras and Goraksana 
Kofes. If may not be out of place here, especially during 
the present times when the cow has become an animal of 
business rather than one to be revered, to mention a fact 
about the calves of cows found in an anecdote in the 
Agnihotra mantras of the Krsna Yajurveda. The calf of 
the cow wished to have a share of the benefits from the 
cow kept for purposes of Agnihotra, even as the manes 
and some minor celestials laid forth their claims for the 
hints of agnihotra offerings before the Creator. In the 
disposal of these petitions, the calf was allowed to be 
tree with the mother cow, after the latter had been milked 
during the sangava kala (the period of time after the 

of le,vinE 

. ,, ilours °t the forenoon is m voeue 

m small remote villages. ® 

It seems that even plants and trees havp tw 
esaped from the hands of Ayurvedic physicians of 




Rasa Sastras (Alchemy etc.) 


A number of short and long works, in Sanskrit, 
dealing with alchemy, minerals and gems, forming a 
distinct group called ‘Rasasastras’ are found. Though the 



(of unknown authorship) are regarded as important. The 
purpose of this science, as indicated in many of these 


AtA 
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On the examination of gems there are treatises 
among which, Agastimata, Ratnapariksa by a Buddhist 
scholar, Buddhabhatta, Navaratnapariksa written by 
Narayana Pandita, stand prominent, giving specific 
instructions regarding examination of precious stones, as 
to how to find out defects (dosas) in gems and about the 
bad effects ofwearing ornaments set with defective gems. 
As an example Narayana Pandita’s cautious advice 
regarding the purchase of sapphires is simple and 
interesting. He asks the buyer to select a sapphire and 
keep it in a silver box or any other metallic vessel with a 
lid for a period of 90 days. If, within the period, nothing 
happens evil to the buyer or his family, the gem can be 
purchased, otherwise it should be discarded. 



SAMGITAlVt AND NRTYAM 

(Music and Dance) 

Music and Dance though regarded as fine arts 
have sciences of their own. Music is an art in the 
sense of its being a combination of sounds in a 
beautiful form, having the effect of producing 
pleasant expression of emotions. At the same time 
the desired effect can be had only if the combination 
of sounds is according to set tunes, couched in a 
suitable sweet voice combined with rhythm. Thus 
the study of music involves a systematised scientific 
procedure. The very word 'Samgitarif means that 
which is sung well, indicating a defenite process. 
Dancing also involves a systematised process. 

These two are attached to the Upaveda called 
Gandharva Veda. Further certain scholars trace the 
origin of music to the Sam a Veda. It is regarded 
that the celestial dance of Siva as Nataraja served as 
the origin of dance. Dance has to be according to 
systematic processes of steps, glides, leaps, gestures 
etc., accompanied by suiteable music and rhythm. 
If otherwise, dance will be a mad man’s business. 
‘Nadopasanam’ is the name given to the practice of 
music as a means of worshipping God. Till recently 
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both music and dance have been closely associated 
with festivals and the daily routine of temples. 
Because .of such association and owing to the patro* 
nage of kings and petty chiefs these two arts thrived 
in our country. 


MUSIC 


Two fundamentals of music, vocal or instrumental, 
are declared are essential. They are Sruti (the adjustment 
of the tone to the tune) and laya (rhythm). Naradiya 
Siksa one of the very ancient treatises on the science of 
music, ascribed to sage Narada, gives five gat is or 
classes of sruti viz. Dipta, Ayata, Karuna, Mrdu, and 
Madhya. These again are said to have 22 varieties. The 
source for the information in the Naradiya Siksa, is said 
to be the Samaveda. The Siksa tells that one who does 
not possess a good knowledge of the five srutis cannot 
be a teacher of music 

Tfsf^m t srr^rir n” 

(Naradiya siksa 1-7,9) 

In some of the Puranas details pertaining to the 
science of music are found in separate sections. For 
instance the whole of chapter 21 is devoted to music 
in Markandeya Purarxa. Verses 23 and 24 therein 
depict the number of Svaras, Gramaragas, Gitas 
and Murchanas as seven and the number of talas 
a$ 49 
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I£ ^t^pct tmw: srt \ 

# g re rfa *r aweir??rft' ^#rr: u (is) 

^ i (24) 

In Vayupurana a small number of chapters, are 
assigned to music. In chapter 24 details of svaras, 
gramas, the characteristics of a number of ragas are 
elaborated. In the next chapter we have information 
on Gitalankara. 

How the nine rasas (sentiments) Hasya, §rngara 
VIra, Raudra, Adbhuta, Karuna, Bibhatsa, Bhaya- 
naka and §anta fit in with the seven svaras of. music 
is given in the Visnudharmottarapurana (section-III 
Chapter-15) 

"T=R*li: 1 FTC- 

i w PFmFiFSTrt i 
OTtrt: I STFt FSJTfP* l” 

Bharata’s Natya^astra has a number of chapters 

db the technical side of music and gives details on 

svaras, stay*, gramas and the points at which they 

should rise etc. Nandike^vara's Bharatamava, in the 

« ^ 

main a treatise on Natya, has a chapter on tala 
(rhythm). 

It will be interesting to note that an Agama 
work, Sriprasna Samhita mentions some commonly 
known ragas (tunes) such as Nat a, Bhupalam, 
Madhyamavati, &riraga, Mohanam, Hamsadhvani 
etc. and refers to 23 talas such as Ata, Jhampa 
and Triputa. Besides, as many as 33 kinds of musical 
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instruments like Vina, the flute,£ankha (couch) 
Mrdanga, and Panava are. mentioned in the work. 

Mahendra Varman.- Pallava ruler (early 7lb 
century A.D.) has caused to inscribe on the face of a 
rock at Kudumiyanmalai (in the Pudukkottai district 
of Tamilnadu), a treatise on music. It is ascribed 
to a scholar by name Rudracarya by some,scholars, 
Mr. R. Satyanarayanan of Mysore has edited it and 
the same has been published by the Varalaksmi 
Academies of Fine arts in 1937. In his foreword to 
the work the learned editor- says, that .‘the inscription 
is unique in the world and is certainly the only 
primary evidence of contemporary musical .practice 
in ancient India. References to Bharata, Matanga, 
Sarahgadeva and some other authorities on the 
science of music and information on the subject in 
the puranas are cited.in the inscription..The inscrip¬ 
tion begins with a three worded prayer to Lord §iva- 

wfeuTi”. The inscription is inscribed in 
Pallava grantha characters. 

A petty king, who devoted his life time for 
music and dance and who belonged to the first half 
of the twelfth century was Somes vara. His work, 
Manasollasam of 2500 verses in Sanskrit treats 
upon music and musical instruments. Sarangadeva 
was accounts officer, under king Singhana, ruler of 
the Yadava kingdom, with its capital at Devagiri 
(present Daulatabad). Singana who became king in 
1200 A.D. w§s a great patron of literature, arts and 
sciences. Sarangadeva’s ancestors belonged originally 
to Kashmir, whence his grandfather Bhaskara 
came to Devagiri and settled there. Bhaskara, as 
also his son were officials under the Yadava rulers. 
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&arangadeva‘s great work is ‘Sangltaratnakara'. 
There are commentaries on this work by Simhabhu- 
pala, Kallinatha, Ke^ava, Hamsabhupala, Kumbha- 
karna and Gangarama. Simhabhupaia*s commen¬ 
tary is known as ‘Sangltasudhakara', Kallirxatha’s 
as ‘Kalanidhi’ and Gangarama’s commentary 
(in Hindi) is named e Sang£ta-setu\ 

The Sangltaratnakara consists of seven < long 
chapters. Ch. I. Svaragatadhyaya- has 8 sections 
dealing (i) with details about the author . (2) the 
origin of the human body based on i he- principles of 
Vedanta, Vaidya and Yoga £astras. (3)the production 
of nada (sound) in the humambody srutvsvara and 
their varieties with their correlation to sounds ’pro¬ 
duced by animals and birds, (4) three grama-murch- 
anas, (5) Sadharana Prakarana dealing with the 
varieties of svara, (6) Varnalankara section dealing 
with alankaras, (7) the section treating about Jatis 
and their features, the mode of singing etc. The 
second chapter deals with Ragas and their determina¬ 
tion in two sections. The next chapter -elaborates 
upon the characteristics of the singer; the difference 
in sound, gam aka, sthayi etc. The fourth chapter is 
an exposition of gltam, its divisions, the character of 
gltam etc. The next chapter is devoted to Tala 
(rhythm) and its varieties. The sixth chapter is on 
instrumental music while the last chapter deals with 
glance, dance forms and the nine sentiments. 
Safarigadeva occupies a high place amongst the 
authors on music of the Middle Ages. 

How man is born is beautifully described by 
garangadeva in section 2 of the first chapter as 
follows;- 
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^rserefT ’ftwr ^ I 

^Tp?r spr<?T frER% cT^TT^: ll" 

3rt wfw ^ ^frewT -p: i 

gwr^f^rfrra': u 

(Sangita-Ratnakara Ch. I, Section-I, 19, 20) 

The author says that the Sun having been over 
satisfied by the offerings made to him, draws the 
water from the ocean by his strong rays in summer. 
The water turns into vapour which is deposited in the 
clouds. When the clouds begin to shower rain, the 
Self Conscious Jiva (soul), descends unseen on earth 
along with the showers. Herbs, plants and food 
crops grow because of the rains. When these are 
consumed by men and other beings they get the vital 
power for procreation. 

On the pronouncing of the seven svaras beginning 
with the ‘Shadja’ the learned scholar compares them 
to the cries of the peacock, the cataka bird, the ram or 
goat, the kraunca bird (heron), the cuckoo, the 
frog and the elephant respectively:- 

SRT ll” 

(Sanglta-Ratn akara Ch. I Sec. 3-46, 47) 

That Sangita-Ratnakara is an authoritative work 
is clear from the references to it by Jagarannatha 
in the Rasagangadhara and by Mallihatha. Sarangadeva 
is also credited with the making of a special 
kind of Vina by name ; Nissanka’. 
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Jagadekamalla also known as Pratapacakravarti, 
Chalukyan ruler at Eastern Kalyan (1138-1150 A.D.), 
has written a treatise on music, in five parts, called 
Sanglta-Cudamani. Sangltasaram, (not available), 
ascribed to sage Vidyaranya, the celebrated founder 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, is referred to in the 
Sanglta-Sudha, (1610 A.D.) by King Raghunatha 
of the Nayak dynasty of Thanjavur. Raghunatha 
refers to Vidya-ranya’s work as his guide 

<£ i” 

While dealing with ragas, the royal author of 
‘Sangita-Sudha’ observes that he follows the great 
Vidyaranya, who has proved the existence of 254 
ragas (tunes) with their characteristics, in the 
following verse:- 

srsrqRft fkfkw i i 

f%?rrwrFsTsr m ” 

The Sangita-Sudha of Raghunatha gives a 
vivid picture of the diverse musical tunes. It is the 
opinion of scholars that Maharaja Govinda DIksita 
minister of Ragunatha wrote Sangita Sudha and 
gave the name of the king as its author. 

Ragunatha was a master at playing on the Vina. 
He was instrumental in making a new type of 
Vma,- c Acyutasri Raghunatha Bhupa Mela’. This 
instrument has served as a model for later times. 

Haripala of the first half of the 14th century, is 
credited with the authorship of a hundred works on 
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music, of which the only available one is Sahgita- 
Sudhakaram, of six chapters dealing with Natyam, 
Tala, Vadya, Rasa, Prabandha and Gayakalaksana 
“Nrttaratnavali” of Jayasenapati, (dated in 1254 A.D.), 
a military officer under Ganapati, KakatTya 
ruler of Warangal, is a mixed work on dance and 
music. In this work, comprising of eight sections, 
the two varieties of music-De&I and Margam are 
elaborated. Sudhakalasa a Jain author of the first 
half of the fourteenth century, has produced the 
Sangitopanisad (1324 A.D.) This is upon dance 
and music in six chapters. The author has also 
written his own commentary on the work and also 
an abridgement of the Upanisad. In the Sangitoupanisad 
the Jain system of music and varieties of Jain musical 
instruments are dealt with. 

The renowned Rajaput ruler, Rana Kumbha of 
Mewar, is spoken of as the author of a magunm 
opus of Music, in 16000 verses, in five cantos, under 
the title Sangltarajam also known as "Sangitami- 
mamsa’, as author of a commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovindam and of many other treatises on 
musicology. References are made to Sangrtarajam 
by later authors. In Sangltarajam it is said that 
sruti takes the duration equal to the time necessary 
for piercing 32 lotus leaves with a needle:- 

Purandaradasa, born at Purandaragad, near 
Poona in 1484 A.D., is a notable luminary in .the 
field of music. His devotional songs of a pretty 
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large number, are sung till today. He is well 
known for his systematisation of music by way of 
exposition of the scales of certain tunes (ragas), and 
the details of the course of learning the art-vi". 
svaravali, janfai, alamkara, gltam etc, 

Laksmlnaravana nicknamed Bandamhas dealt 
with the procedure for learning music in his 
Sangltasuryodayam, consisting of five chapters, 
elucidating tala, urita, svaragitam, jati and praban- 
dam. He adorned the court of Krisnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagar, Pundarlka Vittala of Khandesh is the 
author of a treatise on the science of music, by name 
Vittallya Ragamalika. 

Catura Damodara is another great author of im¬ 
portance. He shone as the court poet of king 
Tirmalaraya of Vijayanagar (1570- 1573 A. D). 
His work, Sanglta Darpanam gives a clear and com 
posite picture of the science of music and the tradi¬ 
tional modes of North Indian and South Indian 
music. The author has followed the lines of traditio¬ 
nal tantra works in explaining the tunes. Of the seven 
chapters of the work the last two are on tala and 
nrtya. It is said that Damodara was patronised by 
the Moghul emperor, Jehanghir. The following verses 
of the Darpanam will be of interesting reading:- 

TfecT: flTtrrmft *pr: 1 
3TcfT ^ tf ” 

(Sanglta Darpanam- : Ch, I -6) 
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[The primordial characteristic of vocal music, of 
instrumental music and of dance is the production of 
harmony with a pleasing effect,] 

Damodara explains the tune Mallarl with a 
devotional fervour in a verse, to explain the raga 
(tune) Mallarl 

mm ftw ?rf5Rr u 77 

(^f?rfmsr iresrrfapr i) 

Venkatesa popularly called Venkata Makhi, son of 
Govinda Diksita, veteran counsellor of three successive 
rulers of the Nayak line of kings who ruled at Tanjavur, 
was an erudite scholar in diverse Sastras 
such as mTmamsa, srauta, Astrology, music, etc. 
His famous work on music is ‘Caturdandi 
Prakasika’, based on the maxims of Bharatamuni. 
Venkata Makhi adorned the court of Vijayaraghava, 
the nayak ruler of Tanj avur. He founded a new 
kind of notation for sruti, and made a strange and 
new type of Vma. The Laksana geetas of Makhi 
were published in ‘Sanglta Sampradaya Pradarsini. 
His Caturdandi-prakasika, an inimitable work, in six 
chapters, though in the main treating about the 
science of music, devotes a section for special notes 
on the musical instrument, the vma. The 72 going by 
the name melakartas, in vogue at present, 
were introduced to the world of music in a perfect 
form by Venkata Makhi. Born at Kumbakonam, 
(Tamilnadu) in the last quarter of the 16th century, Makhi 
became famous even during the first decade 
of the next century. 
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Jagajjoti Malta, son and successor of king 
Trbhuvan, who ruled at Bhaktapuri (Northern India) 
from 1617-1633, introduced the system of Indian music 
in Nepal. He wrote three works Svarodaya- 
dipika, GTtapancasika, and Sahgitasarasangraham. 
It is surmised by scholars that the last mentioned 
work has been based on the ‘Sangltasara 5 ofVidyaranya, 
Besides some commentaries on earlier works on music, 
he has also written a short drama and a 
long poem. 

To the credit of Ahobila goes the explanation of 
the 12 svaras pertaining to the length of the wire 
strings of the Vina instrument. He wrote a treatise 
on the science of music by name Sanglta-parijatam in 
1724. A.D. This work has been translated into Persian. 
Upanisad Brahmendra Yogi who flourished as a great 
preceptor of Advaita and as an author of 
many a commentary on Advaita works, at Kanci, in the 
latter half of the 18th century, had been a doyen 
of the Bhajana system. He had also composed 
songs in Sanskrit. Divyanama Sankirtanam, 
Ramatarangam, Ramastapadi were his contribu¬ 
tions to music. It is said that Tyagarajasvami and 
Muttuswami Diksita, the celebrated musicians of 
the south, had met Brahmendra and got his blessings. 

Saint Tyagaraj a, Muttuswami Diksita and 
Syama Sastri the trinity of Carnatic Music, all 
belonging to the district ofTanjavur (in Tamilnadu) were 
authors, of hundreds of devotional songs. Of Tyagaraj a’s 
compositions, about 900 in 260 tunes are 
had at present. Though most of them are in Telugu 
language, there are a few songs in Sanskrit also 
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such as ‘Mamava Raghu Rama*, ‘Sundaradhara- 
Deham,' ‘Nadatanumanisam* etc* Muttusvami 
DIksita composed about 300 devotional songs in 
different tunes in chaste Sanskrit, mostly dedicated 
to deities, pertaining to sacred places, and some 
based on Agamas and tantras. 

Svati Rama Varma Kula^ekhara, ruler of Travan- 
core state, (1812-1847. A.D.) is noted for his songs 
mostly in Sanskrit. It may be remembered that even 
during the present times the songs of the music 
trinity and the compositions of Svati Rama Varma 
find an important and wide place in musical 
concerts of South India. 

Among musician authors of the last century, the 
name of Maha Yaidvanatha givan stands prominent. 
He was born in 1844 in the village of Yaiyaceri, in 
the Tanjavur district (Tamilnadu), as the third son 
of Duraiswami Iyer. Even at a very early age 
Vaidyanatha givan learnt the science of music and 
also turned out to be an adept in vocal music and 
Harikadia performance. He is the author of the 
*Mela-Raga-M5 lika', a short sketch of the 72 Mela- 
Re gas of Karnataka Music. The work gives the 
svara notations of each raga, beginning with Srl- 
raga and ending in Rasikapriya. 

Apart from the works on music, mentioned in 
the foregoing pages, a number of treatises on the 
science of music and also musical compositions in 
Sanskrit language, most of them not. available and a 
few in the form of manuscripts are referred to in other 
works or heard of. 

A list of such works is given the next three pages. 
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DANCE 

In Sanskrit differentiation is made between the 
imitation, as in a drama atid dance. The word 
‘Nataka’ connotes Drama. ‘Natya’ and ‘Nataka\ 
are both derived from the root (Nat) meaning ‘to 
imitate’. ‘Nrtya' is a derivation from the root ^ 
(nrt) connoting ‘to dance’. The art of dance is of 
a very ancient mythological origin. Lord siva is 
regarded as the first greatest dancer of the universe. 
There are a number of works in Sanskrit on the art 
of dance. It is said that the Natya sastra of Bharata 
is the record of what Bharata was taught by Nandi- 
ke^vara, at the instance of Lord §iva. Nand ikes vara 
also called Tandu, had learnt dance from §iva. 
As the art of dancing was imparted to Bharata by 
Tandu dancing came to be known as ’Tandavak 
Dance by a male is referred to as ‘Tandava* while 
the same by a female goes by the name ‘Lasyak 

The ancient Bharata is said to have recorded 
the knowledge about dance from Nandike^vara at 
Kailas', in 12000 granthas. But only a small portion 
of the work has come down to us. An ancient treatise 
on the art of dancing, based on the Adibharatam 
(of Bharata Muni), under the title ‘Bharatiya Natya 
sastra/ written by Bharatacarya, consists of 32 
Chapters with 6000 verses on the whole. Three 
chapters in this work are devoted to music. 

The Bharatarnava also named as ‘Nandi Bhara- 
tam\ after the author Nandikesvara’ is a work of 
importance on the subject. Only a fragment of this 
work, which is said to have contained 4000 stanzas,- 
is available at present, Two other works ‘Abhinaya 1 
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Darpanarii’ Bharatarnavu sangraham* arc also 
ascribed to N and ikes vara. Three works having the 
name Bharatarh are also spoken of-Matanga Bhara^ 
tam, Arjuna Bharatam and Hanumat Bharatarh. But 
either the texts are not available or the available ones 
are in fragments and incomplete. That by the mudras 
shown in Abhinaya one can indicate the colours, 
parts of the body and even cereals can be known 
from the verses on ‘Varnavisesa’: 

stftt g^rpTsfq- u” 

(Rharatamava Verse 423) 
[The Pataka Catura Mudra - with the thumb at the 
base of the little finger is used to indicate the white 
colour; it also denotes the face and also dhal„ 

Jayadeva of the late 12th century (A.D.) has 
produced a devotional lyric by name‘Glta-Govindam\ 
This work is associated with dance and suitable too 
for the same. 

Apart from the ancient treatises cited above 
many others on the art of dance are mentioned. 
Nartana Nirnaya’ by Pundarika Vittala, King Raghu- 
nathas ‘Bharata Sastra’, KingTulaja’s. ‘Natyaveda- 
gamam Somanarya’s Natyacudumani’ Srngara 
Sekhara’s ‘Abhinayalaksana 5 and works of unknown 
authorship such as ‘Nrttanirupanam, Bharata Laksa- 
nam ‘Abhinaya Darpanam’ are some among the 
many. 

It may be noted that many of the dance poses 
listed in the various ancient books on the subject are 
found carved on the towers of the Nataraja temple 
at Cidambarrxx (Tanulnadu). 



Chapter IV 


DHANURVEDA 

(Archery-Wa rfa re) 

Knowledge of details regarding military devices, 
conduct of battles and wars, use of different sorts 
of weapons, division of the army, deployment of 
forces etc., found in ancient treatises, clubbed 
together, go under the name of Dhanurveda, which 
is one of the four Upavedas. The Atharvaveda, is 
full of details on the subject of warfare and weapons 
used in military campaigns. The two epics—the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata,—the Bhagavata, 
the skandapurarta, and even the Kavyas of much 
later times such as the Kiratarjuniya, the 
Raghuvaihs'a, etc., describe in detail some great 
battles and prolonged wars and the use of various 
weapons. The word ‘Dhanu’ denotes the bow 
which has been the most important and common 
weapon. Hence the name ‘Dhanurveda’ seems to 
have been given to the science of war. 

The importance of maintaining a standing army 
in a kingdowm and the raising of special forces at 
times of war have been indicated. The division of 
the army into four groups-the infantry, the cavalry, 
the elephantry and the chariot force-is an ancient 
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concept .Trained archers riding on horses,on elephants 
and in chariots formed important sections, of the 
army. The maintenance, upkeep and training of the 
platoons of each of the four divisions have been noted, 

Weapons of war have been classified into two 
types, the astra and the sastra. The astras are a 
special class with superior powers of destruction 
invested in them by the combination of particular 
mantras or spells. The sastras, on the other hand, 
are ordinary ones. The ordinary kinds of weapons 
are noted as of three varieties. The first type is of 
those that are discharged and that fall down after the 
purpose is served or get stuck up in the target, like the 
ordinary arrow, sling stone, metal bail etc. The- 
second kind comprises of weapons which the soldiers 
hold in their hands and fight with enemies stationed 
nearby. The dagger, the sword, the lance, the club, 
the mace etc., are of this group. The third type is 
a special one by itself and is of the astra kind, 
mentioned earlier. Weapons of this type when 
discharged fly fast, finish the work of destruction 
and return back to the one who discharges it. 

Another strange but notable feature of the 
ancient system of warfare is the knowledge of ways 
and means of counteracting many terrific and destruc¬ 
tive missiles, neutralising their effects and warding 
' off destruction. Today nuclear weapons can easily 
destroy millions of people in no time but no process 
has been yet discovered for protection from 
destruction by such weapons. Then what can a 
military expert say on the military intelligence of 
ancient Indians'? There have been pairs of missiles 
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such as the Nagastra of terrific powers which can 
be neutralised by the discharge of the Garudastra, 
and the Varuna which can ward off the destructive 
missile known as Agneyastra. 

The wars fought by our ancient kings were 
righteous wars. Fighting was not had at night. 
Great wars began after proper intimation to the 
opponents. Signal of the exact time of the beginning 
of war was given by blowing of conches and bugles. 
Ancient military generals were adepts in flanking 
wheel tactics. This can be understood' from the 
arrangements, and formations, and movements of 
the army according to the exigencies of the situation. 
We hear of the Vyuhas designed for stationing of 
forces in particular forms, ‘PadmavyuhaV 
Garudavyuha’, ‘Ardhacandravyuha* etc. have been 
mentioned as some of the important types of Vyuhas. 


Among the modes of fighting other than by 
discharge of missiles, hand to hand fight (musti- 
yuddha), boxing, fighting with the mace, with drawn 
swords, with lances and by hurling large stones etc. 
have also been in vogue. Shields and armour for 
protection from attacks have been there. Treatment 
of the wounded and night camps for rest have been 
provided. 


Military ranks such as Colonel, Lieutinant, Field 
Marshal are nothing new to India. Ranks as dalapati, 
senani, senapati, a&vapati, gajapati etc. have been 
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mentioned. Even in the chariot force there have 
been ranks such as ardharathi, rathi, atiratha, 
tnaharatha etc. The following two verses prescribe 
the qualifications for the four ranks of officers of 
the chariot division 

" *r: i 

(prr l 

The post of a minister for war, is also mentioned in 
some ancient treatises* 



Chapter V 


ARTHASASTRA 

(Polity & Political Economy) 

Information regarding the political, economic and 
civic organisation of Bharat is had in works of 
very early times. Knowledge of organised states, 
rulers and their powers, forms of Government, military 
administration, state revenue and expenditure, trade 
and commerce etc., is available from a number of 
sources down from the Vedas and Puranas. The 
Grhya-sutras and Dhamia-sutras supply some codi¬ 
fied details on ancient Indian polity. Most of such 
sutras treat about Dharma, Artha, and Kama, three of 
the four-fold goals of man. The Hiranyakeslya-grhya- 
sutra, Visnusmrti, the Yajnavalkyasmrti, the Manusmrti 
and the Parasarasmrti, though they are predominently 
works relating to Dharmasastra, do really possess a 
sizable fund of information of ancient Indian political 
economy. The word 4 Artha-Sastra’ may for all practical 
purposes be taken to mean, in a compact way, Polity, 
Political Economy and Civics. Practical purposes be 
taken to mean, in a compact way, Polity, Political 
Economy and Civics. Brhaspati, Vis'alaksa and Usanus 
are cited as early authors of Artha&astra by later authors. 
The two great epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
also contain some relevant passages on Arthasatra 
though in a diffused way. 
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The Arthasastra of Kautilya is perhaps the 
earliest well known codified work on polity and 
political economy. The author is Kautilya also 
known by two other names ‘Canakya 1 and ‘Visnugupta.’ 
According to most historians Kautilya was 
the minister of Candragupta Maurya, whom 
the former brought out from exile and made king of 
Maghada. Some research scholars are of opinion 
that the Arthasastra was of a period much earlier 
than that of Candragupta, on the grounds that in the work 
there is no mention of the architecture of Pataliputra, 
the Maghadan Capital, also of the Mauryan Empire, and 
that Kautilya is not referred to in the fragments of the 
Indica of Megasthenes. The views of scholars like 
Dr. Smith, Narendranath Law and K.P. Jayaswal 
and internal evidence bear conclusive evidence 
for Kautilya’s authorship of the work and 
for his having lived after the period of the last Nanda 
ruler of Maghada. 

The lines below from the colophon of the work 
are clear regarding Kautilya also known as Visnu- 
gupta being the author of the work and the age in 
which he has lived: 

^ w&i ^ ^ f: 1 

f^rfftqfrr srfprT wtwj 1 

The last verse of the work quoted just above 
gives the name of the authors as ‘Visnugupta’. In 
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some of the printed editions of the work, at the end 
of the first f ew chapters of the f irst part(adhikarana) 
the colophon begins with the words "?fcr 

(meaning, 'Thus in Kautilya’s Arthasastra'). 
Hence it will be easy to infer that the names ‘Visnu- 
gupta* and e Kautilya' are of one and the same person. 
The aphorisms propounded by the author in the 
work are popularly known as Canakyasutras. 
Another work on morals styled as ‘Canakyanlti* is 
attributed to Canakya. Hence it can be saf ely con¬ 
cluded as mentioned earlier that the same author 
had three names. 


As said by the author in the colophon, the work 
is in the nature of aphorisms (Sutras) followed by 
elucidating notes with one or more concluding verses 
at the end of almost each chapter. The voluminous 
work is divided into 15 major sections or adhi- 
karanas. Each adhikarana consists of prakaranas 
or subsections each of which again contains a number 
of chapters, On the whole there are 572 sutras or 
aphorisms spread over the 15 adhikaranas. A short 
analysis of the material dealt with in the 15 major 
sections is given below along with the number of 
chapters in eaeh:- 



Matter dealt with 


Ordinary life of kings, ministers, 
the Purohit (king’s priest), education 
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No, 2 


No, 3 


No. 4 


No. 5 


36 


20 


tion of princes, cons true don of 
palace etc. 

Reclamation of waste and barren 
land, construction of forts and 
cities, treasury, powers of kings, 
duties of top-ranking officers of 
the state, cadre of officers, and 
their duties, public transport, four 
wings of the royal military, spies, 
the royal mint etc. 

Marriage, women's wealth, 
Dayavibhaga or inheritance, deter¬ 
mination of the boundaries of the 
State and of fields, lending money, 
code for servants, labour and the 
like. 


Traders, craftsmen, protection of 
and gathering information about 
the people by means of the spy 
system, examination of suspects, 
thefts, weights and measures, 
adulteration etc,, punishments in 
the case of certain crimes. 


6 


Punishment for treason, repleni¬ 
shing the state treasury, protection 
of menial servants, taxes, tolls, 
revenue of the state, remuneration 
of off icials, 


4 
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No. 6 

No. 7 


No. 8 


No. 9 


No. 10 


No. 11 
No. 12 


2 

18 

5 


7 


6 


1 

5 


Characteristics of nature,- preva¬ 
lance of peace. 

Relations with other kings, union 
of rulers, middle class society, 
provinces etc. 

Natural calamities and remedial 
measures thereupon, suffering of 
ordinary citizens, and among the 
military people and measures of 
relief. 

Capacity of the state, timings for 
invasions and expeditions, appro¬ 
priate time for mobilising army* 
expenditure, profit and loss in 
business, dangers from deserters 
of the king and from enemies, and 
how to overcome them. 

Problems of war, protection and 
maintenance of the army, selection 
of the ideal place for war, the wings 
of the army, the ‘Vyuha* or division 
of the invading forces into units 
for attacking the enemy from 
different angles and the kinds of 
such divisions. 

Persuasion and causing division 
as means of success. 

Espionage, ‘mantra yuddham% 
destruction by means of weapons 
by fire and cunning skill and tricks, 







No, 13 


No, 14 


No, 15 


4 


Doing aw^fc^l^jkings by 
cunning methods, life of spies in 
hostile countries, capture * of 
fortresses of on uTnies.and establish-* 
men! of peace in conquered 
territories, 

Practice of killing enemies, 
application of spells and herbs for 
success or relief and how to deal 
with destruction planned by enemies 


principles used for success in dis^ 
cuss ion. This section gives an 
idea of the plan of work as a whole, 
Summarising the contents, the sec¬ 
tion is in the nature of an index. 


Kautilya has only reduced and condensed the 
knowledge contained in the works of the great, ancient 
preceptors. At the beginning of the work, the author 
says: 

“trfasqr *rr*r w ^ jsfi^rrf: i 

3TP4rfq?nf?f m$FRrrfir fcR; ii” 

[For the benefit of the earth and its being ruled, this 
Arthasastra work is produced, mostly by collecting ^ 
all the material, contained in the works on Political 
Economy by preceptors of old.] 

A few quotations from Kautilya’s Arthasastra are 

worth noting:- 






t ff SFSTTf^ fsf TT^T: WRT =3* f# I 

TRT: 5NHf ^ fitf %R II 

(Adhikarana I Chapter 18-5) 

[The happiness of the ruler rests on the welfare of 
his subjects. What is good and beneficial to the 
people will be of good and benefit to the ruler. The 
personal pleasure of a king is not good for him. The 
happiness and welfare of the people alone constitute 
his pleasure.] 

The ancient Hindu law prescribes punishment 
for offences according to the gravity of the crime 
(■wmral’ er^rr Below can be read some of 
Kautilya’s views on punishments > 

ff WHT srrftRfsn^: l 

ll” 

(Arthasastra-Adhikarana III, Chapter 18, last verse) 

[One who causes an offence to his country or village, 
is considered as having committed a first rate crime, 
and hence he must be punished severely, one causing 
harm to his class (in society) should be punished in 
a middle or moderate manner, while he who causes 
harm to temples because of anger should be given 
the highest punishment under the law.] 

nsr fs^rr =r^§r: ^ u” 

(Artkadastra-Adhikarana-III, Chapter 19^-last verse) 

[One who cuts trees on the outskirts,trees in temples, 
special trees in f he King’s garden, or in the state 
forests must be given double the punishment, ordi- 
narilv prescribed,] 








Chapter VI 

SIKHS A AND NT RUKTAM 

(Phonetics and Etymology) 

Sikhsa is regarded as the nose of the Veda and 
Niruktam as the ears. These two are closely 
connected. 

Sikhsa:- The knowledge of vocal sounds and the 
correct conventional spelling out and pronunciation 
of letters of signs of sounds and syllables formed by 
letters form more or less the bases of phonetics in 
any language. In Sanskrit, importance of such 
phonetics becomes a vital necessity because of the 
rules prescribed for reciting the Vedas and for chant¬ 
ing mantras at specific times. The science governing 
phonetics is known as Sikhsa which guards against 
improper pronunciation which is causative of con¬ 
fusion in meaning and also of evil consequences in 
case Veda mantras are not chanted in the proper and 
prescribed svara. For instance let us take the word 
(Kutah) which means a water-pot or pitcher. If 
the vowel sound . ^ (u) of the first letter § (ku) is by 
mistake pronounced as a long vowel as in (ku), 
then the word becomes (Kutah) signifying a 
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sandhi or conjunction of sounds should also be 
correctly known in the process of chanting mantras. 
The number of sikhsa texts is more than a score. 
Of these Yajnavalkya’s, Paninis and Narada’s 
works are counted as important. Yajnavalkiya 
sikhsa is a specialised text on Vedic terms; Panini’s is 
a work with the aim of grammar in the background 
while the NaradTya sikhsa pays particular attention 
the svaras (sounds) of music, basing many of its 
theories on the Samaveda. Classified rules regarding 
the pitch of voice for reciting mantras as in the 
various sakhas of the Veda found in sikhsa codes 
render them as phonetical guides. 

Niruktam:- Niruktam, designated as the ears 
of the Veda, is the etymological section of Sanskrit 
grammar, treating about individual words, 
their formation and inflexions. It is in the 
main a running commentary of the Vedic Nighantu. 
All the same independent explanations and illustra¬ 
tions are given off and on. The authorship of 
Niruktam is ascribed to Yaska. Meanings of special 
terms in the Vedas are given with reference to the 
context and with reasons for the given meanings. 

The Nirukta contains twelve chapters with an 
appendix containing two chapters. Each chapter has 
some sub-sections called ‘padas’. The arrangement 
of chapters are in line with the pattern of the Veda- 
nighantu. Nirukta deals with parts of speech, particu¬ 
larly the noun, the verb, the pronoun the preposition 
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and the particrles used for forming words from roots, 
such as comparatives. Use of conjunctions and 
terms used for filling up in the case of metrical 
compositions. Principles of etymology are illus¬ 
trated by exhaustive quotations. 

Many commentaries have been written on 
Yaska’s work in later times. Every word in the 
Nirukta has been explained in his commentary by a 
scholar named Durga. Nirukta-Bhasya, regarded as 
a joint production of Skandasvamin and Mahe^vara, 
written probably in the eleventh century A.D. is 
considered as an excellent gloss on Niruktam. 




Chapter VII 


WAKARANA 

(Grammar) 


The exquisitences of a piece of sculpture depends 
on the dexterity with which the sculptor handles 
the chisel. Even so the beauty of a writing or of a 
speech is dependent on the apt and correct use of 
grammatical structures. Language is related to gram¬ 
mar just as logic is to thought. The richness and 
fineness of Sanskrit literature is greatly due to its 
grammar. 

Vyakarana is one of the angas (limbs) of the 
Veda. The original basic sounds from which gram¬ 
mar has been constructed are known as Mahesvara 
sutras, having emerged from the damaru (small- 
drum) in the hand of Parameswara, when he took the 
form of Nararaja, and performed the celestial dance. 
Sikhsa, another Vedanga dealing with phonetics is 
closely connected with Sanskrit grammar. 

Though Pan ini is regarded as the earliest 
authority in grammar, the possibility of the existence 
of grammarians long, centuries before Pan ini 
cannot be ruled out as Sakalya is credited with the 
preparation of the Padapatha ofRgveda. Panini himself 
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refers to the Unadhisutras and to some ancient gram¬ 
marians such as £aunaka Sakatayana etc. The 
grammatical terms ‘naman’ (noun) ‘sarvanama’ 
(pronoun), ‘akyata’ (verb) ‘upasarga’ (preposition) 
are noted in Yaska’s ‘Nirukta’. It is evident that 
Panihi only systematised and abridged the vast pro¬ 
ductions of Vyakarana scholars of old times. 
According to Professor Keith, Panini was a native of 
Salatura near modern Attok (now in Pakistan), where 
Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller had seen a statue 
of Panini. Panini’s work is known as Ashtadhyayl 
as it contains eight chapters which are on different 
aspects such as nouns, their cases, verbal roots with 
participles attached to them, suffixes, accents, formation 
of words and sentences, changes in the form 
of roots etc., Apart from dealing with contemporary 
language, Panini has included usages of Vedic 
terms and phraseology. With the idea of brevity the 
entire work is in the form of Sutras or aphorisms. Perhaps 
it is Panini who introduced the practice 
of explaining facts in a nut shell. Wherever differences 
arise between prescribed rules and the use of a 
particular word, indications are given as to how the 
difference is to be removed and the use is to be corrected. 
Paninls’ work is eulogised as equal to a smrti by Vamana 
in his Kasika: 


sf^sr: srgfacrr:, crrjrnmr Trfwf^rr wf^- 
ferar i" z 

(Kasika VI-1-114) 
(Prof. Weber says “Panini’s grammar is universally 
admitted to be the shortest and fullest grammar in the 
world.) 
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Touch of geographical knowledge is found in 
some of Panini’s Sutras. Reference to the river 
Beas flowing through Punjab is given in the Sutras 
^ faqrsT: ’ (IV-2-74). The word ‘ f^rrar: 
(Vipasah) signifies the Beas, Another Sutra 
3T ’ (Sarkaraya va) I/-2-83, points to the 
town Sukkur (in Sind - Pakistan). Eatables like 
puris is referred to as ‘ ’ - ealables 

prepared with wheat flour mixed with ghee. (V-l-4). 
Another aphorism runs as follows 
(Chatradibhya n.ah) IV-4-62. The sutra says that in 
.the case of words like ‘Chatra' the termination ‘nah* 
will be used.The Sanskrit equivalent f or the word*stu¬ 
dent is (chatrah). This word is derived from 
(chatra) meaning an umbrella. The aphorism indicates 
that a student is to be of the nature of an umbrella. 
Even as an umbrella covers the holder from heat or 
rain, the student should hide weaknesses on the part 
of his preceptor. Thus does Bhattoji DIksita explain 
the meaning of this sutra in hk Siddhanta Kaumudi 
in the following words:- 

TTCT: ^HT^TT l” 

There are 3910 sutras altogether of Panini. 

Two great scholars Katyayana and Patanjali, 
both regarded as great seers, and assigned to a 
period some centuries before the Christian era by 
research scholars, have contributed in' no small 
measure to Sanskrit grammar. 

Katyayana, (also known as Vararuci) has 
revised, altered and added to Panini's sutras and 
explained the sutras. His work is known as Vartika, 
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Patanjali is regarded as an incarnation of Adi- 
sesa, the thousand-headed serpent couch of Lord 
Visnu and as a sage who has performed penance at 
Cidambaram where he has had the vision of the 
celestial dance of Nataraja along with Vyagrapada 
and other sages. Patanjalis Mahabhasya-, as the 
very name signifies a renowned and voluminous work 
is an important work on Sanskrit grammar. Though 
a commentary on Panini’s Sutras, the work seems 
to be an independent treatise by itself, covering, the 
32 padas (sections) of the 8 chapters of the sutras. 
Besides explaining the sutras, the commentary gives 
sound morals here and there. The sage author off 
and on uses the question and answer method for the 
benefit of the student. The Mahabhasya is not £ a 
dry book on grammar’,, filled with rules regarding 
language and usage. It is in perfect simple prose 
with apt examples. ‘‘The book takes the form of a 
discourse conducted for an assembly of attentive 
listeners by a scholar”.*- these remarks are in a way 
corrborated by Ramabhadra DIksita in his ‘Patanjali 
Carita*,. wherein it is said that Patanjali imparted 
his Mahabhasya in discourses to a ^roup of about a 
thousand pupils gathered at Cidambaram, taking 
the Adisesa form of his prior life, and sitting inside 
a drawn curtain. 

Below is a citation from the Mahabhasya; regar¬ 
ding how questions are raised and answers are given 
with suitable examples. 

“Should good words be learnt? Or should old 
words be known? Or should both kinds be leamt? 

Survey of Sanskrit Literature Page 247. 
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As answer it is given, “By learning old words new 
good Words may also be understood.” As example, 
the case of a man engaged in digging a well is given. 
The one who digs a Well, at the outset, comes into 
Contact with dust, muddy marsh etc. Later he gets 
water with which he cleanses the dust and mud* The 
passage runs thus:- 

qiqftra' aratifarf i *r: 3^5 stuarg 
aa tp a aw arraretifa 1 ^a a =a ato: fafiat vp^rr 
ar srop&a a #ft aala 

Among other works of later times, of course 
based on Panini's sutras and the Mahabhasya, is the 
‘Ka£ika’ by Vamana. The two commentaries on 
Ka^ika—Nyasa by Jinendrabuddhi and Padaman jari 
of Haradatta—are important works. Panini’s sutras 
were revised, well arranged and abridged in the form 
of a new work called Rupavatara by Dharmaklrti. 
It is clear from some stone inscriptions, at certain 
places, in South India that the Rupavatara was 
taught in many educational institutions. 

The most notable and standard work relied 
upon by scholars after the Mahabhasya is Bhattoji 
DIksita’s Siddhanta-Kaumudi who has adopted the 
systematised order of the Rupavatara, while mot 
deviating from the lines indicated in the Mahabhasya. 
Dikshita himself has written an explanatory gloss on 
the Kaumudi under the title Praudhamanorama. 
Later came another gloss called Sabdendusekhara by 
Nage^a Bhatta. Kaiyata has also produced a gloss 
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on the Mahabhasya. Bhartrhari's grammatical 
treatise on the formation of words and structures 
of sentences, known as Vakyapadiya is a work of 
an independent character. 

Some other later works on grammar are Dhatu- 
patha a work mainly on verbs and their conjugations, 
Madhaviya Dliatuvritti of Madhava (Vidyarauya) 
Nagesa-Bhatta’s Vaiyakarana-Siddhanta-Manjusa, 
Candra's Candravyakarana, Katantra etc. Besides 
these a number of works on Prakrit grammar are 
also had. 


Chapter VIII 


CHANDAS 

(Prosody) 


Just as phonetics, grammar and etymology 
have a Vedic connection, Prosody in Sanskrit can be 
said to be not only connected with the Vedas but also 
to be of Vedic origin. Chandas (prosody) is one of 
the angas (limbs) of the Veda. It will not be an 
exaggeration to state that the Veda itself is a poetical 
composition (for the most part). For instance the 
Vedic hymn Purusa-sukta is a short poem by itself. 
The first and the last Mandala of the Rgveda 
abounds in poetic compositions. The Samaveda 
contains poetry of a very high order. The Atharva- 
veda, excepting the 15th and 16th kandas, is full 
of poetry in diverse metres. Scholars discern in the 
poems of the Rgveda the observance of the seven 
principal metres - Gayatri Ushnih, Anushtubh, 
Brhati, Paiikti, Trishtubh and JagatL It may be 
mentioned that even mantras pertaining to celestials 
have specific metres particularly the seven mentioned 
above. Almost the majoity of science works in 
Sanskrit are in the form of poetry. 


Before proceeding to pick out works on prosody, 
it will be fitting to have an idea about the metrical 
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system as it obtains in the Sanskrit language, Sanskrit 
poetics comprise of eight groups called ‘Ganas’. 
They are:- Yagana, Magana Tagana, Ragana, 
Jagana, Bhagana, Nagana and Sagana. There is 
also a classification of the letters to be used in a verse. 
Generally they are of the laghu or short sound 
and of the guru or long sound. The short vowels 
are laghu while the long ones are guru, depending 
on the ‘matra’-the prosodial unit of time taken in 
pronouncing the letter. In any letter combined with 
the anusvara, as in the case of (Karn) or 
having the visarga (:-h)>>: (Kah), symbolising a 
hard and distinctly audible aspiration occurring at 
the end of a word such a (£ivah:-) the letter 
combined with such anusvara or visarga, in case of 
the next letter being laghu (short) is deemed to be 
guru (long). 

As regards verses, generally they have four 
padas or quarters. The stanzas are classified into 
three kinds-Samavrtta, Visama and Ardhasama. 
Verses with their four padas being similar in the 
set up of the ganas, and with the letters short and 
long, as prescribed for each gana, belong to the 
Samavrtta type, If the set up of each of the four 
quarters of a verse differs from one another the 
type is Visama. If the first aud third quarters or if 
the second and fourth quarters in a verse are in 
agreement the verse is said to be Ardhasama. 

The sloka with four padas (quarters) is the 
most common type of verse. The number of 
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metrical types is galore. Scholars of the traditional 
school give the names of nearly 140 types ol metres, 
Great poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Bharavi have 
often used certain select metres, probably 
because of their great liking for those types. 

Some of the ancient sutras (aphorisms) such as 
the Nidana and Pingala sutras contain some details 
about prosody. A section of the Agnipurana is devoted 
to the subject. Varahamihira, the veteran astrologer 
gives a close connection of prosody with the 
motion of heavenly bodies. In the works on Alankara 
such as Dhandin’s Kavyaprakasa. Hemacandra’s 
Candonusasana and Ksemendra’s Suvrtta-tilaka relate 
the various types of metres with their characteristics 
and give examples.The Vrttaratnakara ofKedarabhatta 
is by far the standard text on metrics, and one relied 
upon by scholars. 

The sutras of Pingala containing details about 
both Vedic and classic prosody have been taken as 
the main base for his work by Kedarabhatta. The 
fourth verse pf the first chapter of Vrttaratnakara 
alludes to this fact: 

" ftur i 
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A good number of commentaries have come out 
on this work. Kedarabhatta belonged to the first half of 
the 14th century, as can be understood from the preface 
of the commentary, Vrttaratnakara Pancika, 
Vrttaratnakara gives the characteristics of 136 metres, 
and the 8 types of ganas etc. in the form of aphorisms 
and in some cases in verses. 

Amongst modem works on prosody Vrtta-Mani- 
Mala (1896A.D.) is a simple and easily understandable 
treatise in 167 verses elucidating 130 types of metres, 
beginning with Gauri and ending with Sambhunatanam. 

The author of this work late Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Ganapati Sastri (1871-1912), has written 
about a hundred Sanskrit works, small and large, 
on diverse topics, gives particulars of 130 metres in 
the work. The verses are also so composed as to be in 
the nature of a kavya on the greatness of Devi. 

The most commonly used important metres are: 
Anushtup Vidyunmala, Indravajra, Upendravajra, 
Sal inf, Bhramaravilasitam, Vamsastam, Bhujan- 
gaprayatam, Bhujangavijrmbitam, Jaladharamala, 
Malini, Mandakrantam, HarinI, Sikharinl, Sardu- 
lavikriditam, Sragdhara, etc. 

As a sample it can be seen how the metre 
‘Indravajra’ is explained by Kedara Bhatta. The 
aphorism regarding the above metre reads:- 
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“ ensu *rf<r at «mt >r: i ” 

(Vrttaratnakara-III-3) 
[The metre should have Taganas, Jaganas and 
a pair of guru]. 

The same metre is explained in Vrttamanimala 
(verse - 44) as:- 







The meaning of the verse is as follows 

Indra is praised by those residing in the different 
worlds (as one who cuts off wings of mountains), and 
as stands ready with weapon of Vajra to strike the 
mountain Main aka. Is it not because of virtue of 
having been born as Thy (Devi's) brother that 
Mainaka has been let off by Indra? 








Chapter IX 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY 
AND 

MATHEMATICS 


Astronomy is an ancillary of modem Mathematics. 
The two are correlated subjects. Astrology foretells 
the future basing inferences on the calculated move¬ 
ments of heavenly bodies and on making mathema¬ 
tical calculations about the periods and sub-periods 
of the influence of planets vis-a-vis their positions. 
Hence the three sciences are naturally and mutually 
bound together. Some of the great Indian astronomers 
have dealt with the three sciences in some manner or 
other. Some of them have combined a sound knowledge 
of Geography also in their treatises. 

Early traces of the knowledge of Astronomy 
and Astrology are to be found in the Gargi Samhita 
in the JaimTniyasutra, sulbasutras etc. Astrology has 
been regarded as a Vedanga or limb of the Vedanga- 
jyotisha speaks of the solar and the lunar year with 
twelve months for a year. But a difference of 
about 11 days is notable between the two systems. 
Generally once in three years the lunar year will have 
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an extra month (above 12) known as c adhika-masa’. 
The division of a month into two fortnights, a fort¬ 
night into 2 weeks, each week into seven days, and 
division of a day into 12 signs are common. There 
are 27 constellations (according to Vedic reckoning 
28 constellations). The movement of the nine heavenly 
bodis along the Zodiac constituted by the 27 constel¬ 
lations, the Equinoxes etc. are elaborately vivified in 
Vedanga-jyotisha. 

The names of Aryabhatta, Varahamihira, Brah¬ 
magupta and Bhaskaracarya stand prominent in the 
fields of Indian Astronomy, Astrology and Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Aryabhatta of the late fifth centuryA.D. was a 
notable and revolutionary writer on Astronomy, 
Geography and Mathematics. The date of birth of 
this great scholar is fixed by historians as 476. A.D., 
based on a verse in his own famous work. Of many 
works attributed to him, only the Aryabhattiya is 
available. This consists of two sections, the 
‘DasagTtika-sutra and the Aryastasata’. The 
former as its name indicates has ten aphorisms 
mainly dealing with notation. The latter section 
comprises of three parts. The first part of 33 stanzas 
of Arya metre treats 6f ‘Ganita’ (Mathematics). 
The second of 25 verses deals with ‘Kalakriya’ i.e. 
measurements of time etc., while the last part, ‘Gola’ 
of 50 verses pertains to Geometry combined with some 
information on Astronomical Geography. 

Aryabhatta has elaborated on his theory on the 
Earth being a sphere rotating on its own axis. 
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He holds that eclipses are the effect of the shadow 
of the Earth. He was perhaps the earliest of writers 
of the historical age, to include Mathematical details 
and principles in the science of Astronomy. Evolu¬ 
tion, involution, area of space, circles, algebraic 
identities, volumes of cubes, of pyramids and of 
spheres, cube roots etc., have been dealt in detail by 
Xryabhatta. According to Berridale Keith, “a 
remarkably accurate value of : 'n (Pye) - 3.146, has 
been candidly stated by Aryabhatta in his work”. 
“The daily and annual movements of the Earth, the 
relation of the movement of the Moon to the move¬ 
ment of the Earth, the shape of the Earth, the.size 
of the Earth, the nature of eclipses and various other 
points are dealt with in his work,” (Survey of 
Sanskrit Literature by C. Kunlian Raja. Page-274). 


Another notable author on Astronomy and 
Mathematics is Brahmagupta, bom in A.D. 598, in 
a village near Multan 1 : His famous work is the 
Brahmasiddhanta, also known as Sphutasiddhanta. 
Brahmagupta’s work treats with much of arithmeti¬ 
cal problems, such as square roots, cube roots, ratio 
and proportion, etc. In the portion dealing with 
geometry,, triangles, circles, mensuration of solids, 
qudrilaterals and the like are elaborated upon. 
Besides algebraic identities, details about algebraic 
equations of different types are also dealt with. 
Brahmagupta has devoted a section to Astronomy 
also in his work. It is widely accepted that 


’According to Keith 
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Brahmagupta has also produced a separate short 
treatise on Astronomy and astronomical problems. 

Mahavlracarya, a Jain, of the latter half of 
the ninth century and Srldhara of the 11th century 
have been distinguished writers on mathematics. King 
Bhoja of Dhara has been well versed in astronomy 
and to him is ascribed a work called s Ra jamrgarika, 
a work of the first half of the 11th century. 

The greatest Astronomer cum Mathematician 
of the post Middle Ages was Bhaskaracarya 1 . 
He was born in 1114 A. D.at Bijapur in Karnataka. 
He was a Karnataka brahmin. In his 36th year 
he wrote the famous Siddhanta-Siromani 
(1150. A. D.) Bhaskara's Siddkanta~§iromani 
consists of four distinct sections—Lllavatl, 
BIjaganita, Grahaganita and Goladhyaya. Lllavatl 
is a treatise on pure arithmetic, in the form of 
verses pertaining to various arithmetical processes, 
beginning from notation. Proceeding gradually from 
simple addition, subtraction etc., no arithmetical 
process has been left out. The author has explained 
the contents of most of his verses, commenting in 
easy prose and has also given suitable illustrations 
when necessary. There are 266 stanzas in this 
arithmetic section. The verses are of a conversational 
type and of poetic excellence. Many later scholars 
have written valuable commentaries on the work. 
Under orders of Akbar, the Mogul Emperor, a 

2 This Bhaskaracarya is different from Bhas¬ 
karacarya or Bhaskararaya the, famous Sakta 
of later times. 
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commentary was written by Faizi in Persian. In 
the last decade of the 19th century Taylor and 
Colebro.ok had come out with their commentaries 
on Lllavatl, in English. 

In the second and third verses, Bhaskara stresses 
the importance of the knowledge of numbers and 
the value of digits according to their place (as in a 
number of more than one digit), and the progres- 
sional value of numbers from ‘qpp-eka (one) to <rersf- 
Parardha (10,00,00,00,00,00,000,000). Bhaskara- 
carya says that the system of Indian notation has 
been very old and noted in the Vedas, quoting a 
mantra from the Yajurveda Samhita (17th chapter), 
in his commentary on the 3rd verse in the section 
about numbers. 

The verses mentioned in the previous paragraph 
run thus:- 

" sfvTO: I 

3T#3T*T53f 11 ^ II 

TOtftrTer ^nj«fteRT: ^f?rr: t 
q&mt sstftrt fcrr: $f: u 3 u ” 

The two lines of the first verse above and the 
words ending with (iti) in the first line of the 
second verse above give the names of numbers 
beginning with one and ending with the ‘Parardha’ 
or a hundred crores of crores. The remaining part 
of the stanza explains how the value of digits get 
increased by multiples of ten in view of their places 
and that numbers and their digital places have been 
determined by the ancients. 
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The second part of Bhaskara’s work-BI jaganitam 
is a treatise on Algebra more or less to serve as a 
necessary introduction to his chapter on astronomy- 
the Grahaganita. Even in the last section- of 
LIl&vatl,Bhaskara introduces the reader to algebraic 
equations. The BIjaganita proceeds from intro¬ 
duction into unknowns, to *Vargaprakrti’ i.e. 
equations of the type:- y 2 *«ax 2 *t-b. Then obtaining 
integral values, of unknown symbols such as x, y, etc., 
simple equations, simultaneous equations, quadratic 
equations and equations with a large number of 
unknowns are dealt with. The work is in the form 
of excellent Sanskrit verses totalling, 99. A famous 
commentary “Bijapallavam” has been produced on 
Bliaskara's BIjaganita by Krsna Daivajna in 
1650 A. D. 

The Grahaganita and Gola sections of Bliaskara’s 
S id dlia nta - $ iroman i treat about astronomy proper. 
The latter of the two has some special additional 
information on the use of astronomical instruments, 
description of nature, description of Rtus or seasons, 
and some details about geometry. Bhaskara’s 
another work Karanakutuhala is noted by scholars 
as a condensed text on astronomy. 

That India was far advanced even in ancient 
times in the knowledge of mathematics particularly 
in geometry, in the use of symbols and in use of 
words for numbers than the west, has been emphasised 
by research scholars. The system of 'Katapayadf 
was an ancient means of stating numbers by using 
words in historical works, was prevalent in times 
of old, particularly with regards to recording of 
dates. For instance the word Rtu when used 
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signifies the number six, since the number of seasons 
(Ktus) is six. Keith observes, that the “Mathematical 
manuscript ‘known as Bakhshall manuscript - from 
its place of discovery in Peshawar, is written in 
sutra style with examples in £lol<as ( /erses) taken 
from daily life and explanations in prose/' So it is 
clear that the study of mathematics was made easy 
by ancient Indian scholars because of the manner 
and simple processes in which mathematical problems 
were dealt with. 

Indian Astrology is definitely perhaps the oldest 
in the world. John Stuart Mill, a great philosophy 
says, “There is not a single particle of sand in the 
ocean, not a single drop of water that falleth from 
Heaven, but hath some connection with the motion 
of Heavenly Bodies”. The life of humans and their 
future are influenced by the motion of the planets 
and the future of a man can be foretold by calcula¬ 
tions of the movement of the heavenly bodies and 
their aspects in relation to their position<• in thfe 
Zodiac, at the time of the birth' d£ an individual. 
This was and is the time honoured belief of the vast 
majority of people all over the world. Perhaps this 
notion was prevalent in India long before it too'k 
root in other parts of the world. In fact Indian 
Astrology is regarded as a science as old as of the 
period of Vedic literature. 

In spite of the existence of early treatises on 
Astrology, Varahamhira is regarded as the ‘Father 
of Indian • Astrology'. According to Professor 
A.A,Macdonell Varahamihira must have been born in 
about 485 A.D. Varahamihira was a native of a village 
fiefir U jjain, He is said, to have developed a totfj 
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interest in the study of Astronomy and Astrology in 
his teens and that “he began his calculations’ when 
he was about twenty years of age. This great 
scholar is praised as one of the nine gems who 
adorned the court of the illustrious Gupta Emperor, 
Candragupta-Vikramaditya. 

Varahamihira was an authority both on astro¬ 
nomy and astrology. His Pancasiddhantika, a 
valuable astronomical treatise was probably written by 
him by the middle of the sixth century A.D. Evidently 
this work is a condensed digest of the five siddhan- 
tas of earlier times - the paitamaha Siddhanta, 
the Romaka Siddhanta, the Paulisa Siddhanta 
Vasistha Siddhanta and the Surya Siddhanta. 

Varahamihira has written three works on 
astrology, viz (1) Brhat Samhita, (2) Brhat Jataka 
and (3) Laghu Jataka. Besides these important works 
Varahamihira is credited with the authorship of 
Yogayatra, a treatise on omens, journey, war etc., and 
Vivahapatala dealing with marriages. 

The Brhatsamhita is a voluminous work with 
more than a hundred chapters dealing with a vast 
number of subjects, such as the motion of planets 
the effect thereof, the constellations etc. Inciden¬ 
tally chapters, having a bearing on festivals, geog¬ 
raphical details, characteristics of animals, astro¬ 
loger’s part in construction of buildings etc are also 
included. The B rah at Jataka contains 28 chapters. 
The entire work is in verse form. The shortest 
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chapter has only 4 verses (ch.25), the longest with 36 
stanzas (chapter 27), There are 408 verses on the 
whole. Peculiarly enough, certain verses specify how 
to predict the parts of the body, colour, the steaks oh 
the skin and other details of even animals. The last 
chapter of the work serves as an index of the treatise 
and also gives some facts about the author. One of his 
verses speaks of the necessity of a king having an 
astrologer in his court. 

“srsretqT zrsrr Tjfa: 3rt fc# w i 

cm SFRSTC't TT3TT t| n 

[Evan as the night without a lamp, just as the sky without 
the sun, a king without an astrologer (in his court) 
wanders like a blind man in the wilderness.] 

It will be interesting to leam that Varahamihira 
gives the effects of the position of some planets in 
a horoscope, which will tend to show that the father 
of the child would have been away at the time of 
the child’s birth 

* 4, 3^rs«rsPr 4T s 

ffcra ^Fcf: srqrFTR it" 

[If Saturn is situated in the Rising sign (Lagna) or if 
Mars is in the 7th house, or when the Moon is between 
Mercury and Venus, then the father will be away at the 
time of a child’s birth:] 


*Brihat jataka - Ch. V-2 
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Bhattotpala has written commentaries on 
Varahamihira’s works some of which are not available, 
Apart from Bhattotpala’s gloss on Brhat Jataka, there 
are four other commentaries on this work viz. 
Mudraksari, Subodhini, Sripatiyam and Dasadhyayi. 
Among the works on astrology of the Modem Age two 
by Nilakantha-Samjna and Varsatantra-the 
Horamakaranda by Gunakara, Saravali, Jatakasaradipa, 
Jatakaparijata etc., are worthy of mention. Most of these 
works are only based on the principles laid down in the 
astrological works of the authors of early ages. 



Chapter X 


KALPASUTRAS 

(A phorisms regarding sacraments and sacrifices) 

Kalpasutras are codes of aphorisms dealing 
with the performance of religious duties, sacrifices, 
rituals etc. These sutras elaborate on three main 
subjects viz. (1) rules and regulations for the perfor¬ 
mance ofVedic sacrifices (Yajnas), (2) rules governing 
the observance of ordinary routine domestic religious 
duties and ceremonies and (3) some general maxims 
for leading a good and virtuous life. These sutras 
constitute one of the limbs of the Veda. 
They are designated as the hands of the Veda 
personified. 

The Kalpasutras vividly state what kind of 
people should do what kind of rituals, with specifi¬ 
cations of appropriate time and place, along with 
the necessary materials and the concerned mantras. 
Each of the important Vedasakhas has its relative 
sutras as propounded by great sages. Asvalayana 
and Sankhyayana are authors of Kalpasutras 
related to Rgveda. For the Krsna Yajussakha 
Sutras have written by Baudhayana, Apastamba, 
Satyasadha, Bharadvaja and Agnivesa. Katyayana 
and Paraskara have written sutras related to the 
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Sukla Yajus^akha. The Samaveda Saleh as have 
the aphorism texts by Drahyayana, Jaimini and 
Katyayana. Besides these the names of Usanas and 
Kasyapa are also mentioned as authors of sutras. Kal- 
pas"utras are of two fold nature-Grhya and ^rauta. 
The former lays down the rules, the mantras and 
details of procedure for performing various religious 
sacramants and ceremonies to be performed from 
birth to death including funeral obsequies. The 
Grhya S~utras also enunciate some ordinary human 
values and virtues such as sympathy, patience, 
cleanliness etc. The £rauta sutras are of use in the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices such as the 
Somayaga etc. It may be stated that in the conduct 
of these sacrifices mantras of the Rg, Yajur and 
Sam a Vedas find place. The following mantras 
will reveal the necessity of the knowledge and 
use of the mantras of the three Vedas 

“sr§r°it sisPnt: stprt trsjftrer:, 

Another type of Sutras, known as Sulbasutras 
is also the contribution of wise seers such as 
Apastamba, Hiranyake^i etc. These aphorisms are 
in the main related to performance of sacrifices. 
Besides they also contain much of valuable infor¬ 
mation on geometrical construction. The mode of 
constructing the altars with respect to the different 
cayanas (Vedic sacrifices) has been vividly described 
in these sutras. 





Chapter XI 


DHARMA SASTRAS 
AND 

NITI & ASTRAS 

(Ethics, Law, Moral, Codes) 

The ^r.uti (Veda) is held as the seed bed of 
moral codes. Moral standards and prinicples of law 
are found enunciated in the two great epics and the 
pur anas though not in a codified form. The ancient codes 
of morals go by the name Dharma Sastras 
and Dharma Sutras. Gautamiya Dharma-sastras, 
Apastambiya and Hiranyakesiya Dharma-sutras are 
some of the ancient Dharma-sastra texts. Codes 
of morals and law by way of systematised treatises 
are found in no small number. The most popular 
of these are the Yajnavalkya smrti the Parasara- 
smrti, and the Manu-smrti. 

Bartrhari’s Nitisataka, is purely a work con¬ 
taining moral maxims. Three other Dharmasastra 
treatises which are in the main concerned with per¬ 
formance of religious duties, rituals, festivals, 
religious vows, pollution etc., are the Nimayasindhu 
Dharmasindhu and Srutimuktaphala. Nirnaya- 
sindhu written by Kamalakara (17th century A.D.) 
is an extensive work, giving details of timings, 
procedure etc. of all religious, practices, Vedic sacrifices, 
marriages and the like. Dharmasindhu a 
work of a later period, divided into sections, and 
subdivided into chapters, of which the author is 
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Kasinatha Upadhyaya, contains a lot of infor¬ 
mation such as the determination of tithis (dates), 
timings of Vedic sacrifices, forms of deities and 
manner of their worship, details about 
eclipses, of holy events, of cremation and other 
funeral rites, of performance of, ceremonies for 
ancestors, of festival days etc. Srutimuktaphala 
by Vaidyanatha Dikshita, a work almost on the 
lines of the Nimay asindhu and the Dharmasindhu 
is considered as an authoritative text on dharmasastra 
and it is widely followed by people in South India. 

Among works mainly on law and jurisprudence 
Mitaksara of Vijnanesvara of the eleventh century 
(A.D.) takes the pride of place. Smrtikalpataru 
by Lakshmidhara (12th century), Devannabhatta’s 
Sm^ticandrika (13th century), Hemadri’s Caturvar- 
gacintamani (late 13th century) Smrtiratnakara of 
Candesvara (first part of 14th century) and Vacas- 
patis Vivadacintamani (early 16th centry) are 
worthy of note. Probably towards the end of the 
14th century came in the famous Dayabhaga 
which is a section of a voluminous work by Jimu- 
tavahana. This work is a distinct digest of the law 
of inheritance. It needs to be noted that all the works 
on law listed, above do contain incidentally some 
details on Dharmasastra also. Mitramisra’s Vframi- 
trodaya, of the modem age is a compendium on law, 
morals, astrology and medicine. 

One striking feature observed in most of the codes 
mentioned earlier, is that the conclusions 
arrived at by the authors of these works are based 
on the authority of the Vedas, the appended sutras 
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thereof, the Sfnrties and on age-long conventional' 
practices in vogue, going by the name ‘sistacara’, 
which has taken firm roots in the moral, religious 
and social life of the people through the ages. 

Details found mentioned in some of the works 
cited in this chapter may be of interesting reading. 

1. Manusmrti:- 

Also known as ‘Manavadharma-gastra, this is 
a magnum opus on morals, law etc. The very first 
verse alludes to Manu, regarded as a celestial and 
as a sage, relates knowledge of righteousness and 
virtues on the request of some sages at a place called 
Barhismati. The colophon at the end suggests 
that Brgu, a seer, handed over Manu’s teachings to 
posterity. The voluminous treatise runs into 2, 784 
verses and is divided into twelve chapters. The 
available text is considered probably to be an 
abridgement of the original one which is stated to 
have contained a lakh of verses. Manu commences 
with the evolution of the universe, the creation of 
the five elements, of man and woman, creation 
of animals, reptiles, worms birds etc., and 
measures of time. No subject under the sky, no 
feature of human life, nor even happenings in the 
world above, have been left out from the purview 
of the author. Problems related to all classes of 
society, codes of behaviour for the bachelor, for 
the householder, for the ascetic etc, have been 
vividly set forth. Duties of kings, service rules for 
servants, rules for sacrifices, rituals and festivals, 
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punishments for offences, have all been elaborately 
dealt with. 

Among a number of commentaries on Manu- 
snirti, the one by Medhatithi and another by 
Govindaraja have been produced nearly 1000 years 
and 800 years ago, respectively. Kalluka’s gloss 
which is a grand and popular one is placed in the 
latter half of the 15th century. 

Fundamental, ordinary human values as satis¬ 
faction, toleration, control of mind, control of the 
senses, cleanliness, knowledge by learning, non - 
stealing, speaking the truth, being free from anger 
towards others, obtaining knowldege of the self are 
enjoined upon man by Manu as the ten virtues: 

Another interesting piece can be had from Mann's 
condemnation of passing urine or clearing excreta 
on roads, on banks of rivers, near places of worship 
on mountains etc. This is a piece of advice to the 
vast number of residents of our cities and towns of 
present times, by whom such nuisance is committed 
without any thought. [Verses 33 to 38 chapter IV.] 

Nltisataka:- 

Unlike Manu's smrti, the Nitisataka, a string 
of 100 verses, by . Bartruhari of the sixth century 
(A.D.) is purely a collection of verses on morals, 
couched in excellent language composed in elegant 
style and fitted with apt and natural illustrations. 
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It is said that Bhartpuhari, a king, wrote the verses 
while an exile, in a forest. 

On man’s desire to keep up to his dignity under 
any circumstance the poet has a versc:- 

f^fwzrf^T 5ft: 

f^t^i^jr^iTPT^Tfqr Pilfer fef 
TO fr^q-cfrsfq- U n 

(verse 23) 

Finding a piece of fleshless, dirty bone of a cow, 
moist with a little sinew and marrow, a dog is much 
satisfied, even though that piece of bone will not 
appease the dog’s hunger. But a lion kills an 
elephant, abandoning a jackal on its (lion's) lap. 
Even so man, however diminished in status, will 
desire only for fruits corresponding to his dignity.] 

On friendship with the wicked and w ith the good 
Bartrhari says that like the shadow of objects in the 
forenoon, friendship with wicked persons looms 
large at the beginning, but gradually vanishes. On 
the other hand friendship with good men seems to 
be small at the outset but gets elongated (gets firm) 
gradually just like the shadow of things in the 
afternoon. The verse reads: 

<rarrg; i 

(verse: 50) 
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Glowing tributes are paid to Bartrhari's .style 
and compositions even by western scholors. Monier 
Williams says: “Occasional attempts were made to 
give petmanance to the floating wisdom of the day 
by stringing together in stanzas, celebrated maxims 
and sayings, like beads in a necklace, representing 
a separate topic and the authorship of a whole series 
being natura ly ascribed to men of known wisdom 
like Bartrhari and Canakya.” Professor Keith 
praises Bartrhari in the following words:- “In 
Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself 
and serves to express one idea, be it a sentiment of 
love, of resignation or of policy, in complete and 
daintly finished form. The extraordinary power of 
compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen here at 
its best.” (History of Sanskrit Literature-page 178) 

‘sukranlti’ and ‘ViduranltP (a collection of moral 
maxims as taught 'by Vidura, half-brother of the 
Kaurava king Dhrtarastra) finding place in the 
Ma’iabharata, are very ancient moral ridden short 
treatises. A work entitled ‘NItisara* by Kamandaki 
of early 8th Century (A.D.), based on Kautilya's 
Artha^astra, (as the. author.himself says), contains a 
good number of verses on morals. 

The ‘Hitopactesa^ by Narayana based on the 
Pancatantra tales is* replete with moral maxims 
given in-verses, * with fine illustrations. 



Chapter XII 


IT I HAS AS AND PURANAS 


The word Ttihasa’ means an Epic poem. There 
are two famous and voluminous epics in Sanskrit. 
They are the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. A 
central theme and the narration of the history of a 
hero with some anecdotes having a devotional and moral 
background are generally found in both the 
epics. 

ITIHASAS 

(a) Ramayana 

The Ramayana is the oldest known epic of the 
world. Sage Valmiki is the author of this epic. The main 
theme of the work is the story of Rama, prince of 
Ayodhya, and son of King Da^aratha of the solar dynasty. 
Sita, daughter (foster daughter) of Janaka, ruler of 
Videha and wife of Rama, is the heroine of the 
epic. Rama is the incarnation of Visnu. The 
purpose of the incarnation is destroyal of the wicked 
and protection of the good. The author has filled 
the character of the hero, Rama with high human 
values. The Ramayana is regarded as depicting 
the essence of the Vedic truths. Styled as the 
Adikavya, the epic runs into 24,000 verses divided 
into seven Kandas (sections). The entire works is a 
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continuous narrative couched in excellent verses 
and in elegant style. 

Description of nature comes in frequently. 
For instance Haouman, Rama's envoy to Lanka, 
chances to look at the Moon shining in the sky, 
in early night. The poet devotes seven stanzas to 
describe the moon-shine. One of the verses is as 
follows:- 

qrTrfa* iw^Prf 

fsrftr 

(Sundarakandam. V-2) 

[Hanuman saw the rising Moon which brightened 
the Mahodadhi (the Bay of Bengal), that destroyed 
the sins of the people of the world, the Moon that 
shone pleasing all beings.] 

Ordinary human emotions Like repentence and 
remorse are handled with exquisiteness, in simple 
language by the poet. As an illustration, SIta repents 
on her desiring for the golden deer which she 
regards as nothing else save the embodiment of her 
bad time intent on making her unfortunate. She 
blames herself as having been idiotic in having sent 
Rama (for catching the deer) and also Laksmana 
from the hermitage (on hearing the cry of the 
striken deer in the voice of Rama). The pertinent 
verse runs;- 


and Puranas 


*r ^T5rt ^T^TEnfr Trr^q'vn^rt t 

wftj# frfrcw ^5T Tnrrfsr ^ ii ” 

(Sundarakandam XVIII-10) 

Details of state craft too have not been left 
out from the purview of the epic. For instance, 
there is a reference to the conduct of one, sent to 
an enemy country, on purpose of reconnaissance, 
in verse 5, canto 41 of the Sundarakanda:- 
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calculation of the gains and losses (that may accrue) 
of planned action.] 

The Ramiyaxia is a living force among the 
Indian people. Centuries after Valmiki, the story 
of the epic has been retold (with slight changes) in 
works in many Indian languages. Ananda Ramayana, 
Adhyatma Ramayana, and Campu Ramayana 
(all three in Sanskrit), Rama-Carita-Manas'in Hindi, 
and Kambaramayanam. in Tamil are some of the 
celebrated of such works. It may be mentioned 
that Govindarajiyam, Dharmakutam and Tilaka 
Vyakhyana are noted comment aries on Valmlki's 
great epic. 

(b) Mahabharata 

It is common belief that the Mahabharata is of 
much later origin than the Ramayana. Sage Vyasa 
is the author of the Mahabharata. The main theme 
of this epic is the rivalry and the consequent great 
war between the sons of the Kuru king Dhrtarastra 
of the lunar race, and the sons of his cousin brother 
Pandu. Many stories with a moral background, 
philosophical discussions, prayers and psalms and a 
fund of information on a variety of subjects are 
found intermingled with the central theme. Besides 
the Kaurava and Pandava princes there are a num¬ 
ber of other characters in the epic., of whom 
Krsna, the leader of the yadava clan and ah incar¬ 
nation .of Lord Yisnu, plays a key role in the 
narrative. 

The epic contains a lakh of verses and it is divi¬ 
ded into eighteen books, called ‘parvasL In the 
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various languages of the world, the number of epics 
is rather very small. The two Greek epics of Homer 
(Iliad and the Odyssey) are insignificant in size 
when compared with the Mahabharata. A verse at 
the end of the epic itself says that “Whatever there 
is elsewhere is here and whatever is not found here 
cannot be found elsewhere”. 

The world famous ‘song celestial* - the Bhaga- 
vatgita, - containing, the words of advice imparted 
by Lord Krsna to the confused Arjuna, just before 
the commencement of the great war is a portion 
of this epic. The Bhagavat Gita is an independent 
philosophical treatise. 

That desires are not easily satisfied, a maxim 
worth following, gets an illustration in the story of 
king Yayati, narrated in the epic. Old king Yayati 
who regained youtjh. from his son, Puru, says that 
the enjoyment alone of worldly desires derived from 
the objects of sense, does not quench the desire for 
such pleasures, even as ghee poured in fire does 
not extinguish the fire but only tends to make the 
fire burn more brightly than before. In Yayati’s 
words Vyasa says that enjoyment of desired objects 
only leads to further desires and not to wipe off the 
desire:- 

“?r ot: mmm w^rfcr i 
§fcTPT q^Tfwcftf ii” 

(Mahabharata-Adi parva-Chapter 85-Verse 12) 

A lot of valuable information on principles of law 
are laid down in this great epic. As an instance a 
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verse(verse No.5. in chapter 57 of the Jsanti parva) 
states that if any individual who engages himself 
in activities against the organised government of 
a kingdom, even if such a person be a preceptor or 
a friend, must be severely punished, killed. 

pTT fsrr ^ j|” 

Another verse in the epic explains how taxes are 
to be collected f rom people by the state:- 

mi zawpvzjq Ttm jpfRr u” 

(ganti-Ra ja^asananuparva-ch. 120-verse 34) 

[The honey-bee collects honey from flowers 
without causing harm to the flowers and stores the 
honey so gathered in the bee-hives. Even so the 
king should collect taxes from his subjects without 
harm to them and hoard the proceeds in the state 
treasury.] 

Again how the practice of the ordinary 
human values of not hurting, speaking the truth, 
showing pity even to those who have done harm, 
control of the senses, and compassion for living 
beings is considered by the great as true penance 
and not fasting and other means of infliction of 
one's body, is given in the following verse:- 

“stfprr srqsw srrrcfer cmt forr i 

stamps u” 

(Mahabharata-Santi Parva ch.79-verse-18) 
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There are many passages In this epic which 
tend to show that knowledge of geography was not 
beyond the purview of the author. For instance 
the five rivers flowing through Punjab and the 
Indus are mentioned in the following verses:- 

“qrsPcFRfr sr? i 

mzjz fTTTTT ^ cFTT U 

^sttptt f^cFRri ^ i" 

[The names Satadru, Vipasa, Iratatl, Candrabhaga 
and Vitasta are the ancient ones given to the Jhelum, 
Chinab, Ravi, Beas and the Sutlej, while the 
Sindhu (Indus) has the same name from ancient days.] 

PURanAS:- 

Puranas are very ancient semi-historical works. 
The Visnupurana gives the characteristics of a 
purana in a verse:- 

“?pfear srfcrcFr??* sfsft =sr i 

srfiT’prfcr #er jTFf n” 

According to the verse a purana must consist of 
cantos, their subdivisions, periods of time known 
as ‘manvantaras’, dynasties and their history. 

There are eighteen puranas in Sanskrit. These 
are generally in the form of poetry. They are in a 
way akin to the two epics. Some of them contain 
many of the details found in the epics. In one of the 
apuranas, ‘There is a happy admixture of realism 
and romanticism so that we are never in the common 
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place of the world nor in the ecstacy of unrealistic 
supernaturalism. The world is presented as to how 
it ought to be, as it presents itself to the vision of 
poets. Religion is softened by what is enjoyable 
and the enjoyment is ennobled by religion and a 
high moral tone. There is a high purpose without 
materialistic utilitarianism. Various subjects are 
dealt with, being properly and naturally introduced 
into a variety of situations and contexts/’* 

Sage Veda Vyasa is the author of the eighteen 
puranas. The names of these puranas are given 
in some of them. The Bhagavata Purana gives 
the list of the names with the the number of verses in 
each of them in five stanzas in the XII skanda-cha- 
pter 13. It may be noted that the name of Vayu- 
purana is substituted in the place of sivapurana 
in some of the lists such as in the Kurmapurana. 

1 Brahmapurana: 

This purana is considered to be the earliest of 
the group and as narrated by Brahma, the creator, 
to Daksaprajapati. This contains 10,000 verses. 

2. Padmapurana: 

In 55,003 verses divided into five parts, this 
deals with creation, earth, heaven and the nether 
world and also has a supplement also, knownas 
‘Uttarakanda/ This purana has served as a source 
for some kavyas of later times. Some verses quoted 
below, with apt similies will be found instructive 
and thought provoking. 

‘Survey of.Sanskrit literature-page-78. 
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(a) (l % % rin'TTfTTFTcf 1 

ecqT#HT; j#f% ^tnrt FjjfR n” 

(Padmapurana, ch. VI. 128-221) 

[In this world, wealth earned by fair and just means, 
and bestowed on fitting good persons by those pos¬ 
sessing such wealth, brings forth good for the giver.] 

(b) ^ ft: l” 

(Padmapurana, ch. VI. 128-224 

[All acts other than helping others (in need) are 
considered insignificant by the wise J 

(c) n ^if^=q-?r zprr I 

fe IFvf ii 

cT^ee* P^-T 3RTc( l 

PrRftefq- 5 T 3 ^3 n” 

(ch. VI. 131-93,94) 

[Like the wife’s embrace the fruit of action depends 
on the nature of the action. One wearing shoes is 
likely to understand the earth as being like leather. 
One regards the world according to his intelligence 
and learning-even as the neem fruit will not cast 
away its natural bitter taste even if it has been 
soaked in milkJ 

3. Visnupurana: 

This has 23,000 verses and is divided into six 
parts. The first part describes the evolution of the 
universe and the details of creation. The ‘second 
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has explanations on growth of forms from the 
elements, information about some dynasties of 
rulers and some geographical details. The third 
section deals with classification of the Vedas, 
religious rites etc. The fourth gives information 
about dynasties of kings, territories, traditions etc. 
The fifth part treats about incarnation of Lord 
Krsna in detail while the last section is on the 
destroyal of the world, the deluge and consequent 
events. That puranas have little to give to the modern 
common man, as understood by many, will be 
disproved, if one has the time and patience to read 
and understand the contents of this one purana. 
For instance what to eat and how to eat are indi¬ 
cated in two instructive verses on diet, (in part III. 
chapter 10-84, 85). The verses say that a man must 
sit to eat with his mind concentrated on eating. At 
first a man must take sweet things, at the middle of 
the course saltish and sour items of food and tjhen 
pungent and bitter ones. He who takes liquid 
substances at first, then takes solid food in the 
middle and ends with liquid ( water; will be strong 
and of sound health 

\ 

grt^nsfr g it” 

4. Sivapurana: 

Running in 24,000 verses, Sivapurana deals, in 
the main with the greatness of. Lord §iva, A good 
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number of verses depict the sacredness of pilgrimages 
to Prayag, Varanasi etc. This purana con¬ 
sists of seven large sections called ‘Samhitas*. 
Each of them is divided into subsections each of 
them having many chapters. A fund of geographical 
information is found intermingled. Valuable advice 
for leading a goodand righteous-life is found scattered 
here and there. A verse from the purana given 
below tenders advice on and methods of apportioning 
savings and spending of one’s earnings:— 

“sTTcirfsrrf fasrr i 

pRif tfirfrlfT sfiTTif STlfcT: ll” 

(givapurana, Sam.I, Chapter-13,-72) 

[A person must divide his earned wealth into three 
parts (1) intended for expenses on religious duties, 
(2) for saving and its growth, and,(3) for expenditure 
on personal comforts. From the first portion 
expenditure for the performance of routine religious 
duties, of special religious occasions and for such 
performances as disigned for the attainment of 
certain desired ends, should be met with.] 

The 79th verse of the same chapter of the 
purana speaking on the characteristics of a wise 
man advises not to speak of the defects of others, 
even such defects as one has heard or personally 
noticed. The verse reads:- 


“tM ^ cPTT tffKf fT I 

cRT.?r^ stct u’‘ 
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5. Bhagavatapurana:- 

Conlaining 18, 000 verses, divided into twelve 
skandas (see! ions), a popular and widely read one, 
this Purana is regarded as a source of the cult ot 
devotion (bhakti) to Lord Visiiu. The 10th section 
is the most important, narrating as it does the story 
of the incarnation and exploits of Lord Krsna. 
The work abounds in stories, psalms and devotional 
hymns, some of which are being recited even today 
by the devout. Pregnant with meaning, and fine 
and apt illustrations, a good many of the verses in 
the work serve as specimens of exquisite literary 
composition. The verse below may be found 
interesting and instructive:- 

bZfcbl 2W W II 

(Bhagavata, Skanda chap. X, 20-18) 

[Indra’s rainbow shines forth along with the sound 
ridden clouds in the shapeless and attributeless sky 
(atmosphere). Even so the Supreme Being who is 
devoid of attributes or gunas manifests Himself as 
one having gunas related to this world.] 

6 Naradlya-purana > 

This purana has 25,000 verses. This presents 
the importance of devotion to Lord Visnu. A 
number of interesting stories and details pertaining 
to the sanctity of religious vows and fasts such as 
Ekadasi day (11th day of the two fortnights of a 
month) are narrated. 
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1 , Mafkandeyapufana:- 

This is comparatively a short work of 9,000 
verses, in 134 chapters. It is in dialogue form. The 
incarnations, details of the family of the Pandavas 
etc. are found narrated. A section of the work, 
containing the ‘Durga-Saptasatl (700 verses) devoted 
to the praise of Devi, is considered to be very impor¬ 
tant. Besides, the purana has a fund of valuable 
information on human values, on Rajadharma etc., 
fittingly applicable for all time. For instance verses 
9 and 28 of chapter 24 of the purana depict certain 
secrets of state craft. 

11 f^snrcfl 1 *r g xwt i 

ferercfa ^raf^-qr: n” 

(ch. 24-9) 

[A ruler should not have confidence in friends, 
associates and relatives. At the same time at times 
of purposeful necessity he should confide even with 
enemies.] 

[A king's spies should secretly scan the, activities 
of citizens, ministers, enemies, and his own relatives, 
even as the wind pervades unseen, in the bodies of 
beings.] 

8. Agnipurana: 

This purana runs into 15,400 stanzas, dealing 
with dhanurvecja (archery and warfare), diseases 

7 
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and their cure, music, grammar, political economy, 
philosophy etc, 

9, Bhavisya-purana 

fn this puranathere are 14,500 verses. Details 
regarding different Vedic religious sects, religious 
rites, a number of places of pilgrimage and religious 
festivals etc., are found in the work. Residents of 
peninsular India will be pleased to note that the 
famous bathing festival that occurs at Kumbha- 
konam, in Tamilnadu, once in twelve years, and 
in which lakh? of devout pilgrims from almost all 
parts of our country participate is mentioned in this 
Parana. Among many verses having a bearing on 
this festival three are quoted below, [with expla¬ 
nation]:- 

"*pf 3rf?«rw*r for i 

fiflcifawft: fspraj# 11 

srfwsft qhf n 

jqsq ^rp^qr s^rnn^^qT: i 
sqqf qrqsrr^Rt ^rfer srfrjrfcq q n” 

'O 

[Nine holy rivers of India, the Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvatl, Narmada, Godavari, Kaverl, Kumarl 
Payosni and Sarayu unable to bear the load of sins 
left in their waters by people bathing in them app¬ 
roached Lord Siva and praved to Him to indicate 
the means for wiping off the loads of sin. The 
three verses constitute the replv of Siva which is:- 
*‘Let all of you go this very day to Kumbhakonam, 
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a place sacred and liked by Siva and Visnu a like 
and bathe with devotion in Mahamagham tank there, 
in the presence of the Kumbhalinga, in the Vrsabha 
lagna [period of time in a day] on the Mahamagham 
day. Thereby you will be able to wipe off your 
loads of sin and gain the power to wash off the sins 
of all.] 

10, Brahmavaivartapnrana 

With 18,000 verses, divided into four sections,, 
this work deals in detail with devotion to Lord 
Visnu, and the greatness of Brahma, the creator, of 
Krsna, of Ganesa etc, 

11, Lingapurana 

This has 11,000 verses. Mahe^vara appears in 
the form of a linga of fire [agnilinga] and begins 
the narration. The work tells about the incarnations 
of §iva, diva's supremacy, and some mystic ideals. 

12. Varahapurana:- 

This purana, in the from of a dialogue between 
Visnu in the form of a boar [in the Varahavatara 
posel and his consort Bhudevi [Goddess Earth 1 . 
Varaha narrates stories about <§iva and the other 
chief celestials. This work has 24,000 stanzas. 

13. Skandapurana:- 

The Skandapurana is the most voluminous 
of the group. The commonly accepted 
number of its verses is 81,000, but some scholars 
hold that it has a lakh of verses, The purana is 
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divided into six large sections under the name of 
samhitas. These are [11 Sanatkumariya, [21 Suta 
[31 Brahml, [41 Vaisnavl, [51 gankar!, and [61 Saurl. 
Each of the sarhhitas are again subdivided into parts 
or khan das. One of the khan das, called KasI* 
KKanda is regarded as an important piece paying 
particular attention to the sacred city of KasI 
[Varanasi], the various shrines in that place and 
around it. The main part of the pur ana is concerned 
with the greatness of Lord §iva, His marriage 
with Parvatl, the daughter of Himavan, the lord of 
moutains, the birth of Skanda [second son of Sival 
the boyhood days of Skanda and his great and heroic 
exploits, his destroying many wicked demons etc. 
The purana contains a number of minor stories and 
a fund of information regarding human values and 
commonplace worldly affairs. 

In choosing a fitting bridegroom for a girl to be 
married, certain important factors are generally 
considered by the two parties of a marriage contract. 
The mother of the girl is consulted and hei approval 
of the chosen bridegroom and his family background 
is necessary. Equality of status amidst the groom’s 
family and that of the bride is another feature desired 
hy people in general. Himavan, desires to know 
the mind of his wife, Mena, on the proposal to give 
their daughter Parvati in marriage to Siva. Mena 
gives her opinion regarding the status of her family 
and that of the proposed bridegroom in the form of a 
comparative analysis and desires a thorough consi¬ 
deration of the 'affair. The three stanzas found 
below are pregnant with sense of the words of 
Mena. 
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" aremrnsr i 

fa^r^rm ?r- 4: u 

^nfa few iftr gfsrfr ^fg-. n 


w*tt gwrrfa: ^?rf^t n” 

[There seem to be differences in status between the 
two parties of the marriage. A man seated on an 
elephant can get lime (for chewing purpose) from 
only a man on another elephant (not from one 
standing on the ground). Hence after careful consi¬ 
deration the girl may be given to §iva by you.] 

14. Vamanapurana. 

The account of the ten incarnations of Visnu is 
narrated in this work, beginning from the V a man a— 
vatara. This purana also gives much information 
of Siva’s greatness and shiines dedicated to siva. 
There are l0,0t>0 verses in the work. 

15. Kurmapurana:- 

This purana, in 17,000 verses, is related by 
Visnu in his Kurmavatara (tortoise incarnation; to 
Indradyumna. Though vaisnava by name and nature 
the work abounds in stories and descriptions of the 
celebrity of siva and forms ol siva worship and also 
of places of pilgrimage, 

16. Matsyapurana:— 

Narrated by Lord Visnu in the incarnation o 
matsya (fish), this purana consists of 14,000 verses, 
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(or 20,000 according to another version).The purana 
contains facts about the duties of a ruler, information 
on political economy, historical details in the form 
of stories about a good number of kings of some 
dynasties etc. Procedure of performing religious 
duties and description of places of pilgrimage and 
their greatness are also indicated. 

17. Garudapurana:- 

This purana is also called ‘Sauparna*. This is of 
19,000 verses. A fund of detailed information 
regarding astrology, astronomy, palmistry, alchemy, 
medicine and medical therapy, grammar, logic, 
prosody etc., can be had from this work. Besides 
the creation of the universe, vratas (religious vows), 
places sacred to the sun, prayers to gods and 
details about funeral and obsequial rites are vividly 
set forth. 

18. Brahmattdapufana:- 

This is a treasure house of tales and short 
Stories. It runs into 12,000 verses. Among the 
contents of this work, Lalitasahasranama (the string 
of 1000 names of Devi), recited by many till today 
and the Adbyatma Ramayana are important 
portions. 

Some Other Pufanas:- 

Eighteen up a (ancillary) pur an as are noted.. 
Of these some three have the names same as those 
of some of the main pufanas. The 18 upapuranas 
are:- 
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1. Sanatkumara, 2. Narasimha, 3. Skanda, 
4. §ivadharma, 5. Ascarya, 6. Naradlya, 7. Kapila, 
8.Vamana, 9. Aucasa, 10. Brahman da, 11. Varuna, 
12. Kalika, 13. Mahe^vara, 14. Samba, 15. Saura, 
16. Parasara, 17. Marica and 18. Bhargava. 

V isnudharmottara:- 

9 6 

This is an encyclopaedic ancient treatise, oft 
quoted in works of later times. A number of arts 
and sciences are treated upon. The Brahma- 
siddhanta theory, is elaborately explained in a part 
of the work. A separate section is devoted to 
dharma and morals. Discussions on philosophical 
topics are found in abundance. There is also a 
portion on the art of painting. 

Harivamsa:— 

This is a pretty long work, a purana cum epic, 
in a conversational set up between king Janamejaya 
and sage Vaisampayana. Scholars consider the 
Harivamsa as a left out section of ihe Mahabharata 
epic. The author of the work is sage Vyasa. The 
work is in three parvas or broad sections. The 
evolution of the world, the glories of creation, the 
detailed narrative about Lord Krsna, nature of the 
Kali age are some of the significant pieces of topical 
information found in the Harivamsa. Occasional 
narrations of moral maxims for a righteous life are 
found scattered. Here below are three lines extolling 
the virtue of patience as righteous discipline as 
truth, as charity, as renown, as the staircase leading 
to Heaven and enjoining to cultivate patience by all 
efforts:- 
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“ mm m: mm sr# mm mm to: n 

stri ifrTt^rPTft' fe§: i 

d^^R^^iR'^Tc'RT mTBT TT^TTO II 

(Harivamsa, Parva III. ch. 112-18,19.) 

Sutasamhita:- 

Though the Sutasamhita is a part of the 
Skandapurana, it is an extensive one deserving to 
be regarded as an independent treatise. There are 
broad sections in the Samhita. They are 
Sivamahafmya, Jnanabodha, Mukti-, Yangyavai- 
bhava, Brahmagita and Sutaglta. The great seer 
Suta narrates what has already been told in detail 
by sage Vyasa, to a group of seers at Naimisaranya. 
Vidyaranya Svami has written a vivid commentary 
on Sutasamhita, by name' Tatparyadipika. 

givarahasya:- 

This voluminous epic - like work, consisting of 
more than fifty thousand verses' in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and Parvatl, gives a lot of 
details about Lord §iva, lives of devotees of Siva, 
sacred places etc. (According to another version 
$ivarahasya contains a lakh of verses). 




Chapter XIII 


PHILOSOPHY 

The Samkhya, the Yoga, the Vaisesika, the 
Nyaya, the Mimamsa and the Vedanta are the 
main streams of Indian philosophy. The word 
‘discipline’ seems to be an appropriate term for 
denoting these systems. The following remarks of 
late Dr. Ganganath Jha deserve quotation to indicate 
that the ultimate goal of the six philososphical disci¬ 
plines is release from bondage, with action or 
knowledge or a combination of both as means for 
achieving the goal. Dr.Jha says:- “We find that, 
though one may incidentally lay greater stress upon 
‘knowledge’, than ‘action’, they (the six disciplines) 
agree in maintaining that though the direct cause of 
Final Release is knowledge alone-and on that point 
necessary preliminary step, even the Vedanta with 
its thoroughgoing idealism, admits the usefulness 
of mental and bodily discipline. Among actions, 
again in addition to those that are necessary for the 
keeping alive of the body, the most important are 
those that are enjoinned in the Veda. All the six 
systems are agreed on this point.’ (Introduction to 
‘The Purvamimamsa Sutras of JaiminiM979). 
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1. Sarnkhy a School 

Scholars are inclined to characterise the 
Samkhya discipline ‘as a break off from established 
tradition/ According to this discipline the world is 
a real entity and is a matter of natural evolution. 
The existence of spirit, intellect, matter and action 
are recognised. Some scholars hold that the Sam¬ 
khya School does not believe in the existence of a 
god-head and trace the shade of the doctrines of 
Buddhism in this system. Some others are of the 
view that some advocates of this discipline believe 
in the existence of an absolute god while some of 
this School are atheists. The verse below gives the 
clue to this and also indicates that the principles of 
the Samkhya school are twenty-five in number:- 

“ sriw fatter: l 

(saddarsana Samuccaya of Haribhadra Suri) 

The five senses - touch, taste, smell, sight, 
hearing and the five organs of action viz. the genital, 
anus, mouth, hands and feet, make up ten. The mind, 
the five tanmatras 6abda (sound) spar£a (touch 
feeling), rupa (perception), rasa, gandha (matter) 
and the five offshoots of these-atmosphere, air, 
fire, water and earth count eleven. The tattvas of 
Prakrti, Mahat and Ahamkara along with the Purusa 
added give the total of twenty-five principles. 

“Since all living beings are constituted of a 
male and a female, the original cause must also be 
represented by a male and female principle united. 
As a matter of fact, the Samkhyas had t^ken that 
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idea from this statement and had regarded the 
original cause as being Prakrti and Purusa. But 
they tried to establish it merely on rational grounds; 
they were not disposed to establish it in a theistic 
sense. For that reason, though some of the 
Samkhya categories may be accepted; yet the 
Samkhya philosophy as a whole, being purely 
rationalistic is out to be abandoned” (‘History of 
Indian Philosophy* volume V, page 99-1945). These 
remarks indicate the value of the Samkhya 
discipline. Dr. Keith observes that “the most 
important contribution to Indian thought made by 
the Samkhya is the conception of three gunas, 
constituents rather than qualities, pervading nature 
and man alike**. Even this view is based on the 
knowledge obtained from the Upanisads. 

A number of works have come out on the 
Samkhya system. The Samkhyakarika of Is vara 
Krsna is a popular and widely known treatise. 
Paramartha-sapthdi has been written by 
Vasubandhu. A clear and unbiased exposition of 
the ideals of the system is given by Vacaspati Misra 
in his Samkhyatattva-kaumudi. Vijnanabiksu’s 
Samkhyasara is another important treatise on 
Samkhya philosophy. 

2. Yoga System 

The yoga system though almost akin to the 
Samkhya,has one conspicuous difference in that this 
school accepts the concept of a deity (god) as object 
of concentration. Patanjaii is regarded as the 
originator of this discipline. Sadasiva Brahmendra, 
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an ascetic author of recent times, adores Patanjali 
as one who has been the author of works intended 
for the purity of the mind, of the body and of 
speech, in a verse in his commentary on Patanjalis 
yoga sutras. 

A verse almost similar in meaning is found as an 
introductory salutation verse in almost all printed 
editions of the sutras. The verse reads 

m ^ f I 

Both the verses extol Patanjali as a great sage, 
indicating his authorship of treatises for the purity of 
the mind by yoga, of the language by grammar, and for 
a healthy body devoid of diseases, by medical treatment. 
Evidently the two verses allude to the authorship of the 
Yoga Sutras, the Vyakarana Mahabhasya, and a Samhita 
on Ayurveda. But historians and research scholars find 
it hard to digest the purport of these verses. That the 
author of the Yogadarsana and the author of the 
Mahabashya cannot be one and the same person has 
been proved beyond doubt. Scholars point out that 
similarity of names has caused confusion on the point. 
Perhaps, as Car aka the great Ayurvedic scholar is 
regarded as an incarnation of Patanjali, the latter’s name 
has been cited as the author of a work on Ayurveda. 
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The Yogas utras are divided into four sections, 
(1) the Samadhipada containing 51 sutras, (2) the 
Sadhatiapada of 55 aphorisms, (.3) the Vibhutipada 
also having 55 sutras and (4) the Kaivalyapada of 
34 sutras. Processes by which the body, the mind, 
breathing, the senses and emotions can be controlled 
are indicated in the work. Besides, the concentration 
of the mind on a particular object (deity) and its 
.final fusion in it are described. The complete 
detachment of the mind from worldly surroundings 
and pursuits is ^dilated upon. For instance the second 
sutra is:- “ ” 

[The control of the nature and movements of the 
mind is yoga.] The yoga system finds as a necessity 
for the concentration of the mind, a place for a 
deity and this is the last added principle. Vyasa, 
Bhoja, VaCaspati Mi£ra and Sada^iva Brabmendra 
are some of the great commentators on the 
Yogasutras. 

3. Vai^esika System 

This discipline is based on Kanada's sutras. 
cc The sutras of Kanada contain matter regarding 
substance, quality, action, generality, particularity 
and visesa or speciality*. A natural view of the 
universe and emphasis on atoms as basis of the 
world are explained in the sutras. Prasastapada, 
probably of the fifth century A.D., has written a 
work on Vaisesika discipline, Padarthadharma 
Samgraha, mainiy based on the Kanada Sutras. 
He has given a new and widened phase to the 
sutras. Udayanac'arya, has produced a gloss on 
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Prasastapada's work, named Kiranavall. Besides, 
Laksanavali of Udayana -gives a clear exposition 
of the Vateesika ideals. In later times “the seven 
categories of" the VaisSesika got merged into the 
objects of knowing accepted in the Nyaya system 
and the Vaisesika ceased to progress”.* 


4. Nyaya School 



*Survey of Sanskrit Literature by 
Dr. Kunhan Raja - Page 263. 











Ill 


the existence of a Supreme Being. Another thesis 
by the same author, Bauddhadhikk'ara condemns 
the Buddhistic doctrines and their influence on the 
Nyaya school. It may be said that a number of 


mana, Makaranda, Amoda of Sankara Misra,the 
Tatparyaviveka of Gunananda, Vidyavagisa etc, 
because Udavana's style has been “terse, laconic 

and elipticaPb 

The following verse, the opening stanza of 


style of its author 

^cft *T ^W^Tfrfsr: ll” 

Dinnaga of the 4th century, a Buddhist logician 
is the author of some works on Nyaya of which his 
Pramanasamuccava is an important one. Nyaya- 
bindu of Dharma KIrti, also a Buddhist, is almost on 
the lines of Dinnaga’s work. Jayanta who is said 
to belong to the 9th century (A.D.), explains the 
Nyaya sutras and also condemns the Buddhist and 
Jain interpretations. 

About the end of the 12th century A. D. origi¬ 
nated a new school of the Nyaya system. The new 
school came to be known as the Navya-Nyaya 
scl 
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important centres in which the new discipline 
developed and produced a number of famous logi¬ 
cians. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
for nearly two centuries Navya-Nyaya flourished 
also at Varanasi and Mithila. These three reputed 
centres not only attracted a good number of students 
but also served as nurseries for the production of a 
series of Nyaya-sastra works by renowned scholars. 


Gange^opadhyaya is regarded as the doyen of the 
Navya-Nyaya school. His period is stated to 
be from the last decade of the 12th century to the 
middle of the next century. A native of a village 
near Darbhanga (Bihar), he became a scholar in 
Sanskrit early in life and became proficient in 
Nyaya-Sastra, His greatly famous work, 
Tatvacintamani based on four fundamentals of 
‘perception, inference, analogy and verbal testimony 
is the work of a philosopher, a logician and a meta¬ 
physician. A number of commentaries have been 
produced on his work of which those by Vardha- 
mana, Raghunatha giromani and Jagadisa Tarkalan- 
kara are celebrated ones. Gangesa has been noted 
as having recognised the principle of Vedanta and 
the following piece is quoted as a specimen in this 
regard by scholars. In the lines quoted below the great 
logician refers to the attributcless Isa, as in the 
form of the Trinity and being in charge of creation 
protection and destruction 


O O 
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It will not be possible to dilate upon the riphssss 
pf the Nyaya discipline, nor upon the several works 
on.Nyayasastra and their authors, in a section of a 
chapter. Suffice it to note the names of a few 
more distinguished scholars, and their contributions 
to the mass of literature on the subject. Though 
not lacking in originality, these scholars have in the 
main produced elucidating commentaries on the 
works of earlier scholars, 

Raghunatha §iromani born at Nadia, in 1477 
A.D. had his early education under one Vasudeva. Under 
the latter’s instructions Raghunatha reached Mithila 
and learnt Nyayasastra under Paksadhara 
Misra. Reghunatha is credited with the authorship 
of four commentaries of which Didhiti is very 
famous and four original works out of which 
Padartha Tattvanirupanam is important. Mathura- 
natha (of the 15th century), a close follower on the 
lines of Raghunatha, has produced an easy gloss 
on Tattvacintamani by name Mathuri of his other 
works Siddhanta Rahasyam and the multiple 
commentary Lilavati - prakasa - didhiti - rahasyam 
deserve mention. Jagadisa Tarkalankara, a native 
of Bengal, a junior contemporary of Mathuranatha, 
has been the author of some commentaries of which the 
Tattvacintamani Mayukha stands prominent. 
Two of his originals are regarded as valuable by 
later scholars-the Nyayasaravali and Tarkamrta. 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, born at Laksmlpasa, 
in Eastern Bengal, flourished in the 17th century. 
He studied under Harirama Ta'rkavagisa, at Nadia,' 
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It is said that a good number of his students emer¬ 
ged as erudite scholars. Of his originals his 
Vadagranthas (treatises of a discursive nature), eight 
are mentioned as on Akyata, Karaka, Nan j, Mukti, 
Visaya,Vyutpatti, gakti and Smrtisarhskara. Among 
his five commentaries the Gadadharl, his gloss on 
the DIdhiti commentary of Raghunatha giromani,on 
Gangers Tattvacintamani and Cintamani Vyakhya 
are expert treatises, widely read. 

Annam Bhatta, a South Indian scholar, wrote 
the Tarka-Samgraha probably in the last decade of 
the 17th Century A. D. His work combines the 
knowledge of the Kanada sutras and the neo- 
nyaya principles. The work is noted for its brevity 
and perspicuity,so much so,it has been translated into 
English and German languages. The author himself 
has written a commentary on his work. Both the 
original and the short gloss have become a boon to 
young learners interested in studying the subject. 

Mimamsa 

Mimamsa or properly termed ‘Purva- 
Mimamsa, is another school of philosophy,. of 
which Jaimini's Purvamlmamsa Sutras are the basic 
authority. The necessity for the rise of this disci¬ 
pline is traced to the desire for knowing the real 
meaning of the Vedic injunctions and of the rules 
of guidance and interpretation of the Vedic mantras. 
Jaiminfs sutras have been divided into twelve 
chapters. Each chapter has sections called padas 
which are subdivided into topics (adhikaranas). 
About u thousand such topics are discussed. Every 
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topic has a definite method based on five processes. 
At first a Vedic saying on a particular topic is taken 
up. Doubts regarding its proper meaning are raised. 
Then the first impression or view point is given 
(this is called ‘Purvapaksa),objection.After weighing 
the arguments for and against, the final decision is 
arrived at fSiddhanta.) As a matter of fact, this five- 
fold process is mostly followed in other philosophi¬ 
cal systems also. 

This system is based on the fundamental assumption 
that the world is a permanent, active, motive, force, 
and that matter or mind is only the action of forces. 
There is great stress on human duty towards the 
proper performance of Vedic sacrifices and rituals. 
The supremacy of the Vedas as the one greatest 
authority is emphasised. It is inferred that the 
Mimamsa discipline is concerned much with the 
Karmakanda (of action; of the Veda. 

A gloss on the sutras by Upavarsa and one by 
gabharasvami of later times rank as important 
works on Mimamsa discipline. About the end 
of the 7th century and in the early decades 
of the next century two new schools of Mimamsa 
emerged. Of them one is the Prabhakara school so 
named after Prabhakara who has written the work 
Brhati. Kumarila Bhatta was the propounder of 
the other system known as Bhattamata. The main 
work of Kumarila, in the nature of a commentary is 
of three sections-the glokavartika, the Tantravartika 
and the Tuptlka. Later there arose a number of 
commentaries on Rumania's elegant and exquisitely 
intellectual commentary on the Bashya. Partha- 
sarathi Mi&ra has produced a super gloss on 
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Kumarila’s commentary. Mandana Misra, a pupil of 
Kumarila, is the author of two works on Mimam- 
sa sastra - Mimamsa anukuramani and Vidhiviveka. 
Vacaspati Misra’s Tattavabindu upholding Kumarila’s 
tenets is a well recognised text. 

Kumarila’s ideas of the theory, of grounds Of 
knowledge and theoritecal philosophy have been 
presented in short by Namyana Bhatta (of the 17th 
century) in his Manameyodaya, 

VEDANTA 

Vedanta philosophy, also known as ‘gariraka 
Mimamsa and Uttara - mimamsa*, accepting the 
Veda as authority, is based on the Upanisadic. know¬ 
ledge, the quintessence of which has been deduced 
by Badarayana (Vedavyasa) into sutras (apho¬ 
risms) called as Vedantasutras. or Brahmasutras. 
The very name Brahmasutras indicates the 
acceptance of the Supreme Brahman as the goal. 
While the Mimamsa discipline explains the world 
as a dynamic natural force without an Absolute 
superhuman power for its cause, the Vedanta 
discipline categorically asserts, the existence of 
the Absolute. 

Vyasa’s Shtras are reckoned as 555 in number. 
They are classified into four chapters. Each chapter 
has four pSdas or sections. On the whole 212 topics 
are discussed, the name given to each topic being 
adhikarana’. The term ‘adhikarana’ has different 
meanings such as ‘section heading* that is placed at 
the head of, ‘supremacy’ and an old connotation, place 
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f judicial enquiry*. In the present context Adhi- 
arE a' implies "sectional or topical heading From 
he. nature of .explanation offered, the term may also 
nean a decision taken after a careful enquiry. The 
aaio purpose of the sutras is to analyse such 
a yings of the Upanisads as are dubious in meaning 
egarding the tenet of the Absolute Brahman, 
Baking a proposition on such of them, discuss on 
;he doubts raised and drawing a final conclusion 
thereof. In general, the relation between the 
Jivan (the individual soul) and the Paramatman 
(the Supreme soul) form the subject matter of 
Vyasa’s aphorisms. How intrinsic and elucidating 
knowledge is imbibed in a nutshell in the Sutras 
can be understood from an example:- 

“*?i*r*rsr Ff'rqxd; j” is one of the sutras (III-2-38). 
The explanation of this aphorism is given as— 

This fruits of one’s good or bad acts is got only 
from the Supreme Being, because it is only He who 
is the cause of creation, of protection and destruc¬ 
tion, and who is capable of knowing the past, the 
present and the future, and fit to dole out fruits on 
the merits or demerits of the individual, If there 
is only a master who is able to keenly observe the 
work of a labourer, the labourer can get his wages, 
according to his efforts. Hence doth one get fruits 
of his virtues or vices of one birth in the next until 
he gets released from the cycle of births and deaths. 

In later times due to different interpretations of 
the truths in the Upanisads and of the Vedanta sutras 
two important schools emerged as off shoots 
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of the main stem. So there exist till today three 
types of Vedanta discipline s~Advaita, Vi^istadvaita 
and the Dvaita. Of the three, the second and third 
got also infused with some distinct theological ideas. 

Adavaita:- 

The main stream of Indian philosophy based on 
the Upanisads and Vyasa's sutras may be characte¬ 
rised as of advaitic nature. Because of the cropping 
up of certain nihilistic schools, the original system 
needed cementing. 

Though Upavarsa and gabharasvamin have been 
confirmed adherents of the MImamsa discipline,both 
of them have written commentaries on the Brahma- 
sutras, the latter's gloss deviating from the advaitic 
concept in some respects. 

It was given to Sankaracalya, (who is believed to 
be a partial incarnation of Lord Siva), to propound in 
clear terms and establish the knowledge gained from 
the Upanisads and the Vyasasutras on a strong footing. 
The life story of Sankara, a philosopher saint of world 
renown, has been the theme of many a treatise in 
Sanskrit and other Indian and foreign languages. This 
only proves his greatness as an all - knowing scholar. It 
is undisputably said by all that he made wide travels 
and put to rout many a nihilistic and atheistic sect. 
Even an English civilian officer alludes to this when he 
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notes, gankaracarya as s a wandering controver¬ 
sialist and his ‘fanning the persecution before which 
the last disciple of &akya fled.’ 

Sankara pertinently preaches that the mundane 
world is a myth, caused to appear as real by may a 
or illusion, that there is no second entity other 
than the Brahman or Supreme soul, and that the 
Jivan (life) or individual soul in all living beings is 
one and the same a mere manifestation of the 
Supreme. When this truth is realised and experienced^ 
man gets deliverance. Narrow sectarian or religious 
dogmas do not enter the wide scope of Advaita 
philosophy as it has the confirmed concept of non- 
dualism at the base. 

The works ascribed to Sankara are galore and 
are also written on a variety of subjects. Among 
the works devoted to philosophy, his commentaries 
on the Upanisads, his bhas a on the Brahmasutras 
his gloss on the Bhagavat Gita, Upade^asahasri, 
Atamabodha, V ivekacudamani, and the short 
Advaitapancaratnarh, have won universal renown. 
One of his foremost disciples, Padmapadacarya has 
written a commentary on the first five sections of 
Sankara's Bhashya, under the caption Pancapadika. 
The elegance of the author's poetic diction, his use 
of apt similies and his devotion to his preceptor can 
be evinced from one of the invocatory verses of the 
Pafxcapadika which runs as 

“jrsfsr jrffassraiwf 

f'Tsrfsj i 
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[Here the mouth of the preceptor is compared to 
lake Manasarovar. His bhashya is likened to a 
lotus flower in the lake. Even as honey bees with 
their heads bent (towards the centre of the lotus), f or 
sucking the honey dew from the pollen of the flower 
the obedient, humble disciples are looking intently 
(with attention) on the preceptor to listen to the 
words of the great preceptor, the author of the 
Bhasyas. Unto him Padmapadacarya prostrates 
with his head touching the earth.] 

Sure^vara, formerly Mandana Misra of the 
Mimarhsaka school having entered the ascetic order, 
and having become an important disciple of §anka~ 
racarya, under the preceptor’s instructions, wrote 
two explanatory treatises, called Vartika on 
Sankara's commentaries on the Taitirlya Upanisad 
and on the Brhadaranyakopanisad. Sure s vara’s 
Naiskarrayasiddhi and his Manasollasa, explanatory 
notes on Sankara’s devotional psalm in praise of 
Daksinamurti scintillate with erudition and meaning¬ 
ful thoughts. 

Sarvajnatma, a born genius of south Tamil- 
nadu, one who had been for a very short period 
with Acarya sankara in the former’s boyhood and 
who later became the pupil of Sure^vara, wrote an 
abridged digest of Sankara’s Bhasya on the Brahma- 
sutras. The work goes by the name Samksepa- 
^arlraka. Vacaspati Misra a versatile scholar who 
flourished by the middle of the ninth century A.D., 
who has dived deep into the doctrines of almost all 
Indian philosophical disciplines, has written the 
Bhamatj, a commentary on the Bhasya of Sankara* 
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Poet griharsa, of the latter half of the 12th century, 
refuted all philosophical doctrines other than those 
of sankara and proved that Sankara's exposition of 
advaita as the most perfected and unassailable one. 

§anlcarananda, preceptor of the great Vidya¬ 
ranya, a pontifical head of the Advaita seat of 
sankara, at KLanci was the author of commentaries 
on a number of Upanisads and of a super commen¬ 
tary on Sankara's work. 

About 1280 A. D. was . born Madhava, 
later known by the ascetic name, Vidyaranya, 
famous as the founder of the Vijayanagar Kingdom 
and sage counsellor of three successive rulers of 
Vijayanagar - Harihara I, Bukka an 1 Harihara II. 
True to his name Vidyaranya was a forest of lear¬ 
ning. He is credited with the authorship of. com¬ 
mentaries on three Upanisads - the Aaitareya, 
Taitiriya and Chandog a a glpss on Sure^vara's 
Vartika on Sankara's bhasya on the Brhadaranyaka 
and explanatory notes on Aparoksanubhuti. Three 
other original contributions made by Vidyaranya to 
advaitic lore stand as preeminent. They are 
1. Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, 2. Jivanmukti-Viveka 
arid 3. Pancada^I, the last being hailed as a super 
production by later scholars till the present times. 
That any wise man being well versed in philosophy 
can even handle worldly affairs, such as those pertai¬ 
ning to the administration of a kingdom and that a 
philosopher need not shut himself up from worldly 
affairs are hinted by the ascetic author, in the Dhya- 
nadlpa section of Pancada&I. 
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(Verse-114) 

Vidyaranya an erudite and versatile scholar, an 
austere ascetic, and a sage counsellor - all combined in 
one - shines next to Sankaracarya, as the most perfect 
propounder of not only the knowledge of the Upanisads, 
but as having been a great propogator of advaita and as 
founder of institutions for the propagation of the advaita. 
discipline. 

Appaya Diksita, (1520-1592 A.D.) a polymath, a 
native of Tamil country, who was deeply well versed 
in the philosophy of several sects was a confirmed 
believer in the advaitic doctrine. Among his many 
additions to advaita literature Parimalain, 
Nyayaraksamani and Siddhantalesasangraham are 
regarded as important. 

About the early decades of the 17th century, arose 
a great genius in the heart of the Tanjavur district 
(Tamilnadu), who became an ascetie in his late teens, 
This was the great yogi Sadasiva Brahmendra, pupil of 
Paramasivendra, a pontiff of the Kanci Matha. He was 
a prolific writer and there are many works, of his, on 
diverse subjects including even Saktatantra. His grand 
productions on Advaita philosophy are Atmavidya 
vilasa, Siddhantakalpavalli Svanubhutprakasika and 
Brahmasutravrtti .Even amongst his devotional songs 
(about 24 in number) some breathe the principle of 
vedanta. The song Brahmanimanasa sancarare is an 
instance in point. 
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The Supreme One is the Reality and all other 
visible forms, animate and inanimate are transient 
and perishable .Even Shelly,the great English poet has 
said: ‘The one remains, the many change and 
pass*. This is a fundamentel concept of the non¬ 
dual istic philosophy. Man learns that the physical 
body is not the soul only by getting enlightened.Maya 
or illusion pervades and because of its influence 
man is incapable of discerning the identity 
and perfect unison of the jlvan (the individual 
soul) with the Supreme. Even talking of jivatma 
and paramatma seems to be improper as it is the 
Supreme that pervades through everything living or 
lifeless, 

The Bhagavat Gita, comprising the advice of Lord 
Krsna to the confused Arjuna, imparted on the eve of 
the Mahabharata war, is the quintessence of the 
knowledge contained in the Upanisads. Though the 
verses in the Gita have beeii interpreted in different 
ways by seers and scholars according to their thinking, 
that the Gita ideal of the one Supreme cannot be over 
emphasised. The Gita proceeds through the steps of 
doing one’s proper duties without caring for fruits, of 
their being devoted, and finally attaining eternal bliss 
by obtaining true knowledge of the self. The all- 
pervading nature, eternity, and the reality of the 
Supreme. One and the effect of illusion have been- 
clearly explained in the two verses quoted below:- 

“arfsrffTfifr § $r?r sp? * 

rf n 

(Bhagavat Gita-ch. IM7) 
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[The Lord says:- “Let thou understand that which 
permeates through all these (the all-prevading Brahman) 
and the entire universe, is imperishable and that none 
does possess the ability to destroy it.] 

“$ set: f|3r 3FFT f%gfcT I 

ii” 

(Bhagavat Gita-Ch. 18-61) 

[The Lord says:- Oh Arjuna! Isvara (the Supreme) 
resides in the heart region of all beings. He causes those 
beings to get engaged in karma (actions) by means of 
Maya (illusory power), even as things placed on a 
rotating machine.] 

Avidya* or ignorance of true knowledge conceals 
the Supreme One from the vision of man. When once 
man gets enlightened (gains jnana or true knowledge) 
he can see the Brahman within himself. This is illustrated 
that by clearing off the dense green moss spread over 
the clear water in a tank, one can have access to the 
pure water. The mistaken notion, of taking the physical 
body as the soul, will get cleared only by enlightenment 
(i.e. when the darkness of ignorance is wiped off)Two 
examples are often cited. In the darkness of night a man 
who notices a rope at a distance, thinks it to be a serpent, 
because he cannot have a clear perception because of 
the darkness. When a light is brought, he understands 
his foolishness in having mistaken the rope for the 
serpent. Again if one looks at the silvery streak in an 
oyster pearl shell he is likely to think of it as a line of 
silver. On a closer examination he will find out his 
thought to be an error. 
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The Atmavidya (advaitic knowledge) permeated 
a 1 ! branches of literature and science during the 
ages. For instance there is a drama by name Pra- 
bodhacandrodayam by Krsna Misra. The, charac¬ 
ters in the plav have been given such names as 
vivekah, mati, vastuvicarah, £anti, ksama, 
vairagya, kamah, ?krodhah, manah, ahankarah, 
mahamohah, mithyadhrsti, etc. This drama has 
two commentaries. Candrika, by Nandillagopa 
Prabhu scholar of Krsria Devaraya*s (Vijayanagar) 
court and Prak&ga by Ramadasa DIksita. The 
king, a character in the drama, by name Viveka, 
tells his wife (in a verse) that the One Supreme 
pervades in different ways, in all beings, even as in 
the case of a resplendent ruby:- 

srprr irPj fttftrcr: i 

crf^TrF^^rRr n” 

(Act. h) 

In the last act which is given the name ‘Jivan- 
muktP in the last but one verse (the words of Purusa 
who is designated as TJpanisatpatF by the author of 
the play in his introduction of characters of the 
drama purports to say (indirectly) the Vivekajhaving 
destroyed the armies of Mahamoha (desire, wrath, 
thirst, wonder because of ignorance or bewilderment) 
having had mental peace, having been awakened 
(enlightened), having attainedSthe mark of the state 
of a Jivanmukta (liberated soul), got established in 
eternal bliss the imperishable Parabrahman. 
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The learned commentators on the play discern 
the steps to moksa (deliverance from births 1 and 
deaths) of karma, bhakti and resultant jnana 
(action, devotion and the resultant true knowledge) 
as propounded in the Bhagavat Gita. 


Visistadvaita 

About the third quarter of the eleventh century 
there arose a new system, the Visistadvaita. Or 
qualified non-dualism. The chief propounder of 
this new school was Ramanuja. He had his early 
education under Yadavaprakasa, an advaita scholar, 
at Kanci. Later he studied under Yamunacarya. 
After the demise of this teacher, Ramanuja became 
the head of a Vaisnava religious institution. He 
had to flee to the Karnataka region and live in exile 
for a period. He wrote a commentary on the Brahma 
Sutras, known as Sribhasyam. His other 
productions are the Gitabhasya, Vedarthasam- 
graha, Vedantadipa and Vedantasara which is a 
gist of the Visistadvaita doctrine.. Sudarsana 
Bhatta’s &rutaprakasika is a further commentary 
on Ramanuja’s Bhasya. Appaya Diksita has also 
commented on Ramanuja’s Bhasya. 

In this discipline the existence of a Supreme Brah¬ 
man which is the cause of everything is' accepted. 
Yet the individual soul is in a sense- real and at the 
end it does not become one with the Brahman but 
remains in a state of bliss at a distance. The 
existence of the Supreme One, the Jivan, (individual 
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soul) and inanimate as separate entities is stated. 
The Supreme (I^vara) is all-knowing, all-independent 
all pervading, the director of all beings and matter, 
and sesi i.e. the residual factor. Individuas are 
atoms of the Lord. By the performance of enjoined 
duties, as worship of Bhagavan, by- devotion and by 
abject surrender the individual attains true know¬ 
ledge, gets free from the connection or Prakrti, 
attains its real own form and this is termed 
deliverance. The individual soul atains divine 
form and qualities and remains enjoying bliss in the 
heavenly abode of Lord Visnu. Thus is this disci¬ 
pline explained. 

After Ramanuja (1126-1137 A.D.) one of his 
disciples, Nimbarka, brought out a commentary on 
Brahma Sutras, known as Vedantaparij atasaura- 
bham and also a short sketch of about ten verses- 
Siddhantaratna, giving his conclusions on the 
Visistadvaita discipline. 

In the thirteenth and the two succeeding 
centuries the Visistadvaita system came to have 
three different schools viz., the Northern Sampradaya 
the Southern Sampradava and the Vallabhacarya 
Sampradaya. The first and second have their 
adherents mostly in south India and the third in the 
western and isolated central parts of the country. 
The great scholar and poet philosopher, Vedanta 
Desika is one of the principal propagators 
of the Northern Sampradaya. Venkatanatha 
Vedanta Desika was born in a village near Kanci 
in 1268 A.D. and he lived for a little over a hundred 
years. His allegorical drama, in Sanskrit, Sankalpa- 
Suryodaya was written with the purpose of 
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establishing Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita philosophy. 
The southern Sampradaya owes its origin probably 
to Manavalamuni, having its main base on the hymns of 
the Vaisnava Alvars. Visnusvami was the 
propounder of the third off shoot of the Visistad¬ 
vaita school but since Vallabha (1376 to 1430 A.D.) was 
mainly responsible for the propagation of this discipline, 
it happened to have the name Vallabha-mata 5 , which 
lays stress on bhaktri (devotion) and the divine 
characteristic of the guru (religious preceptor). Vallabha 
has written a gloss on the Brahmasutras. It is named 
Anubhasya. 

DVAITA 

The architect of the Dvaita school was Anandatirta 
populaaly known as Madhvacarya. He wrote 
commentaries _on seven of the major Upanisads, on 
the Bhagavat Gita and Brahma Sutras, besides some brief 
tracts explaining his dualist principles. He established a 
number of institutions (eight) for the propagation ofhis 
philosophical concepts. VijayindraTirthathe 14thponiff 
of one of these institutions, a learned and famous ascetic 
(1514-1595 A.D.) was the author of Beda-Vidya- 
Vdasam and Paratantra prakasika, which explain the 
principles of Dvaita and_ criticize other disciplines 
respectively. Appaya Diksita has also writter an 
commentary on Madhva’s Bhasya on the Sutras. 

The Dvaita philosophy recognises five types of 
dualisms According to this discipline, the Brahman 
and the cognisable world are both real and utterly 
different from each other, the individual soul being 
subservient to Brahman. Devotion to Visnu in the 
form ofKrsna is of importance. 
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Saiva philosophy, Suddhadvaita and some other 
disciplines have also had their propounders and 
adherents. Srikantacarya was the chief propagator 
of Saiva philosophy and^he wrote a gloss on the 
Vedanta Sutras. Appaya Diksita wrote a commentary 
on Srikantha-bhasya-the Sivarkamatiidipika. 

An offshoot of &aiva discipline was Pasupata, 
more a religious one than a philosophical system. 



Chapter XIV 


PANCA MAHAKAWAS 

(Five Very Grand Poems) 


Kavya (poetry) is an uninterrupted but steady 
flow of imagination of vision based on clear 
thinking of expression of suitable situations and 
emotions, subject to metrical measures, designed 
to be a sort of criticism of life and productive of 
a pleasing effect. 

In Sanskrit and other classical and modem Indian 
languages the poetical form of expressing 







thoughts has been adopted not only in the field of 
literature but even in the production of scientific, 
historical, metaphysical, medical jvorks etc. The 
Ramayana, praised as the ‘AdikaVya’ the 
Mahabharata, most of the Puranas, the six 
Vedangas etc. are all in the form of poetry. This 
shows that the poetic genius has been inherent in 
the minds of scholars and thinkers from very early 
times. 

Sanskrit poetry is of diverse types such as great 
long poems (Mahakavyas) duta (message type) 
lyrical, didactic, tales, epigrams, prayers etc. Nine 
types of sentiments are noted in kavyas. They 
are: Sriiigara (love) Hasya (comic) Karuna (pathos) 
Bhayanaka (terror), Vira, (valour), Bhaya (fear), 
Bibhatsa (disgust), Ascarya (wonder), and Santa 
(calmness). 

The commonly accepted characteristics of a 
good Kavya are that the theme should have a base 
on epics, puranas etc. It should have sections 
(cantos) and sub sections; and there should be a 
central plot which must develop on the activities of 
a hero or heroine. Further the composition should 
include descriptions of nature, of cities, of 
mountains, rivers etc., with the moderate use of 
apt figures of speech and observance of prescribed 
systems of metre. 

Five are mentioned as Mahakavyas which are:- 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvaiiisa and Kumarasambhava, 
Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, Magha’s Sisupalavadha 
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and Sriharsa’s Naisadhlyacarita. An oft quoted 
old Sanskrit verse speaks of the greatness of 
Kalidasa’s grand similies, the profoundly of 
meaning in Bharavi’s poetry, Dandin’s* beauty of 
use of words and the combination of the three 
distinct characteristics of Kalidasa, Bbaravi and 
Srlharsa in Magha’s composition, 

Kalidasa 

The date of this immortal poet is still unsettled. 
One view is that he should have lived in the first 
half of the second centurv B.C. according to some 
bits of internal evidence from Kalidasa's drama, 
the Malavikagnimitra. The popular belief is that 
he was a court poet of the Gupta Emperor Candra- 
gupta Vikramaditva. That Kalidasa was born in 
the vicinity of Ujjain is at best a surmise. Of the 
manv stories, mostly handed over by hearsay 
tradition, one narrates that he was a stupid shepherd 
bov in his early career and that he became a great 
poet by the accidental grace of Goddess Kali and 
thence he came to be known as Kalidasa. 

R AGHUV AMS A 

Of Kalidasa’s two grand long poems, the 
Raghuvam^a is a descriptive narrative about the 
kings of the solar dynasty who ruled at Ayodhya. 
As Kalidasa himself alludes (in the -first canto of 
the work) it is clear that he has freely drawn facts 
from Valmikl’s Ramavana. The Kavya runs into 
19 sargas (cantos). The .first canto is begun with 
a salutation verse to Lord Parame^wara and Parvati 

*Some versions of the verse have Sriharsa instead 
of Dandin. 
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whom the poet regards as the parents of the 
universe. The Kavya sketches the stories and 
exploits of Dilipa, Raghu, (the work has Raghu f or 
its title), Aja, Da^aratha, Rama, Kusa, and Atiti— 
successive kings of the dynasty—in cantos one to 
sixteen. The sixteenth canto makes short passing 
references to successors of Atiti. The last two 
cantos speak of the last ruler of the line, Agni- 
varnian, a weakling and a worthless king and his 
queen who becomes regent of the state after her 
husband's death. 

That Kalidasa was a strict adherent of tHe 
traditional discipline is evident from' a good 
number of verses in the work. For instance how 
he hints at the four orders of life (asramas) - of 
bachelor, householder, recluse and ascetic is under¬ 
stood from the following verse found in canto I. 

rFjrit'srre; i ” (i-8) 

The poet takes the reader from the world of 
the muse to a grand theatre when he describes 
Itidumati’s svayamvara (6th canto). Aja’s remorse 
at the demise of his consort is a beautiful piece 
resounding with illustrations:- 

i( ferr<? sr nr i 

3rftrcr5R«ftPr ^ w n 

(yin-43) 

(Aja wept aloud. His voice of ten broke. He forgot 
all about his courage even as iron when melted 
(in the furnace) loses its firmness. How weaker are 
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humans than iron ?) Aja pays a high tribute to his 
departed wife when he cries that she has been not 
merely his consort but also a counsellor, a comrade 
and a loving disciple and remarks that the God of 
death without pity has taken everything from him in 
taking her away:- 

'■ trfesr: f*r«r: fsprftiw srfM ^wrrlwr i 

perr c^f sn? fir ?r t u ” 

fVIII-67) 

Describing Dadaratha in his old age, the poet 

uses a fine simile > 

u (xii-i) 

(It was an age when lighting at night was by means 
of lamps burnt with the use of wick and oil. The 
aged monarch is herein compared to a burning wick @ 
just before dawn. The wick has consumed all the 
oil in the lamp. Similarly King Da^aratha has 
enjoyed all the pleasures of the world. The wick 
has burnt all night and is at the tail end of its length 
and is nearing extinction. Even so the king has lived 
for long years; is nearing his end and will get 
released from bondage, (will attain moksa). The 
wick is burning bright at dawn, before its flame is 
to get extinct. Da^aratha shines bright before his 
end, his release from the mundane world.) 

Kumarasambhava 


Kumarasambhava another of Kalidasa's classics, 
!S a typical Kavya, containing eight cantos, The 
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poem begins with a picturesque description of the 
Himalaya mountains, Lord Siva sits in meditation 
on a slope of the mountain. Under the directions 
of Himavan, his daughter, Uma along with her 
attendants devotedly serves the Lord in penance. 
The celestials are in trouble because of a demon by 
name Taraka of extraordinary strength and valour. 
Brahma tells the celestials that only Siva can save 
them through a valorous son begot by him through 
Uma. Indra, king of the celestials, presses Manma- 
tha ( Cupid) for service in making Siva love Uma- 
Accompanied by his wife,Rati and Spring,Manmatha 
proceeds to the spot where Siva is in penance. Man¬ 
matha is cowed down when he finds that Spring can not 
produce any effect on the place. Uma arrives on the 
scene with her maids and prays Siva to recognise 
her devotion. The Lord opens his eyes which fall 
first upon Cupid who is ready to shoot his arrow (of 
lustjat Siva. Thereupon the angry Siva quickly burns 
Ivfanmatha by the discharge of fire from his eyes. 
Rati sobs over the death of her husband. After this 
pathetic scene, Uma begins a very severe penance 
with the purpose of attaining siva as her husband. 
Siva appears in the guise of a bachelor and tries to 
dissuade her by degrading Siva. Uma gets angry. 
Finding her firm in her aim,Sivathe bachelor reveals 
his identity and grants her request. Uma returns 
to her father's abode. Himavan settles the marriage 
of his daughter with Siva. The wedding of the 
divine couple is performed in a grand manner, in 
which all the celestials participate. The sojourn of 
the newly married couple in the mountain slopes 
and their amorous, sport are sketched in the eighth 
^U3t9 pf the work. 
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Kalidasa's grand composition ends here. Seeing 
at the birth of Kumara as desired and in conso- 
,nce with the title of the Kavya has not been 
esented, the poem has been completed probably 
some later poet with the addition of nine more 
ntos which describe the origination of Kumara, 
3 boyish pranks, the war between Kumara and his 
my with Taraka and his forces and the final 
struction of Taraka by Kumara. 

The excellence of this Kavya has been the 
>ject of admiration for scholars. That sincere 
votion can win over even the Almighty giva and 
at the Lord is full of affection to the devoted are 
fen in simple and clear language by Kalidasa 

srfTir gr Prirqsf 
3#r?r: it'’ 

(V—-86) 

he Lord with the crescent moon on his head, said 
the fainting maiden (Urna), that from then he 
is her servant, so turned because of her austere 
nance. Uma’s tiresomeness faded away suddenly 
en as fruitful effort makes one who toils never 
si the effects of the toil undergone.] 

It seems that even commonplace human atti- 
des have not escaped the poet’s attention. How 
aid and shy a newly married bride will feel such 
her remaining silent when called, her desiring to 
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go away when her dress is touched by her husband 
and how she will bury her face in the bed is set 
forth by the poet in a verse which runs as follows:- 

' szrrf at 

?rr cWlPr PmrfiFT: ll” (Vffl-2) 

The verse below will tend to show that Kali¬ 
dasa is a past-master in the apt use of similes fit for 
the time and situation. 

[Waters of the ocean begin to swell just when the 
moon rises up. But the waves do not dash beyond 
the limits of the verge of the ocean. When Siva's 
eyes opened after a long penance, his glance fell 
upon the face of Uma with her lips as red as the 
bimba fruit but his feelings did not transcend the 
limits.] 


4 4 


Bharavi 

Bharavi’s ancestors belonged to Anandapura, in 
the north-west of India. During the course of a 
pilgrimage Bharavi came into contact with a Ganga 
prince by name Durvinita. It is said that on learning 
of Bharavi’s renown as a poet, Simhavisnu, the 
Pallava King, invited Bharavi to Kanci. On the 
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strength of an inscription at Aihole,- dated 634 A.D., 
which mentions the name of Bharavi, he may be 
roughly assigned to the latter half of the sixth 
century (A.D.J. 

KIRaTaRJUNIYAM 

BharavPs only poetical work, Kiratar juniyam 
of 18 cantos is an excellent piece. The theme is 
from the episode of Arjuna's obtaining a mighty 
weapon called 'Pasupatastra 9 from Lord Siva, 
found in the Mahabharata.. The grand poem 
commences with the life in exile of the five 
Pan4 ava princes and Draupadi in the Dvaita forest. 
Yudhisthira, the eldest of the princes, sends a 
resident of the.forest as a spy, to find out the state 
of affairs in the kingdom of the Kurus ruled by his 
cousin, Duryodhana. After a time, the spy returns 
and reports about the all round prosperity of Duryo- 
dhana's kingdom. Draupadi, wife of Yudhistira 
urges Yudhisthira to take to immediate action 
against Duryodhana, instead of waiting for the 
completion of the stipulated duration of their exile. 
Then Bhlraa, next brother of Yudhisthira, tells 
him about the danger that may arise from postponing 
prompt action. Yudhisthira, an embodiment of 
righteousness, advises the furious Bhima to be 
patient. 

At this stage Vedavyasa appears on the scene. 
He tells that sufficient military strength should be 
gained for overthrowing the enemy and suggests 
that Arjuna, the third of the Pandavas, should do 
penance to Siva in the Himalayan slopes and by 
Siva's grace obtain the great and powerful weapon, 
Paiupatastra, Accordingly Arjuna travels for long 
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and on reaching the Himalayas, begins a severe and 
austere penance. Indra, king of the celestials, 
tries, by various devices and temptations, to dissuade 
Arjuna from doing penance, but in vain. Admiring 
Arjuna’s steadfastness Siva appears at the spot in 
the guise of a Kirata, (hunter). A wild boar 
happens to cross the place. Both Arjuna and the 
Kirata simultaneously discharge arrows on the boar 
which falls down. A quarrel arises between both 
on the right to have the spoil. Siva discharges a 
powerful missile on Arjuna who falls down on the 
ground but remains alive. Casting off his disguise, 
Siva causes Arjuna to stand up and grants him the 
Pasupatastra in the presence of celestials. Arjuna 
returns to his brothers in the forest. 

Bharavi has greatly improved and enlarged the 
details f ound in the Mahabharata. Bharavi's great¬ 
ness lies in his superb description of nature, of 
events and personalities. In the use of figurative 
language he is an adept. Bharavi’s grand style and 
his profundity of thought enrich his composition 
in no mean degree. The concluding stanza of every 
canto contains the word (LaksmI) and so the 
Kavya is also known as -‘Laksmyanlca’. Glowing 
tributes have been paid to Bharavi by scholars of 
later tines. The author of Saduktikarnamrta says 
that “Bharavi’s expressions have natural grace 
(“ Itfifcnqr^nr mfeftrc:). Mallinatha, the celebrated 
commentator says that the glory earned by Bharavi, 
as a poet who is noted for the use of meaningful 
expressions, is due to Bharavi’s masterly knowledge 
of many iastras and his use of that knowledge in 
his work. Mallinatha observes;- 
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?^rr ttk#: stf? ^ i 

wroPm gr^r Jitlfasrni n” 

[Bharavi’s composition is like the ripe coconut. 
Let those who desire, drink the rasa (juice) by 
cutting the fruit which is full of the juice.] 

As an example of the charming and dignified 
style of BhSravis verses read the verse below 

" ^rsrrrrn^r dfr 

fsRrr i 

•T facsxft Tpft d fsPT 

f^rfw. it 

Bharavi's Kiratarjunlya “displays a vigour of 
thought and language and a lofty eloquence of ex¬ 
pression rarely equalled in Sanskrit language . 
Bharavi describes the dust of the yellow pollen of 
lotuses, fin water spots;, getting rotated in a whirl¬ 
wind blowing in the forest, as a golden umbrella in 
the air, in a verse which reads:- 

m c 

srR*nfafa*rftr Prefcra 

3tr^cd n” 

Alliterations are not wanting. But they are 
somewhat strange and hard. For instance the verse 
below is made up of words formed with one basic 
letter n (na):- 
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'■ h yrtajsft gsfNt jtfti ^5 1 

5W>sq,wt fTR?rr ^5^ 11” 

(XV-14) 

[He who is hurt by a low one is not a man. One 
who wounds a man lower than himself in valour 
cannot be deemed a man. A person cannot be con¬ 
sidered as injured if his master is not wounded. 
Anyone who does, harm to another who is severely 
injured cannot be said to be guiltless]. 


Bharavi presents the true genius of the people, 
the spirit of heroism... There is combined in it the 
beauty of poetry, the grandeur of the theme and also 
the nobility of the great purpose, (' Survey of Sanskrit 
Literature 5 (page-140) by Dr. Kunhan Raja. 


Magha 

No definite chronological information is had about 
Magha. Scholars are inclined to date Magha’s period 
in the latter half of the 6th century A.D. * From the 
poet’s own observations it is learnt that he was the son 
of Dattaka Sarvacarya and that his grandfather was a 
minister under a king Varmalakhya who ruled 


*There are other opinions such as 7th century, 11th 
century etc, 
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Gujarat with his capital at Srimala. His masterly 
knowledge finds expression in his composition. There 
is a traditional saying, ^an^Tsrr s f) 

that in the first nine cantos of Magha’s kavya no new 
word (of Sanskrit) can be seen. He, has used about 41 
kinds of metres. According to scholars he has exce’led 
kalidasa in using diverse kinds of metres. Magha s 
language is bright and clear and his style is majestic. 


Maga's grand kavya bears the title §isupalavadha. 
The theme is selected from the Mahabharata. The 
Kavya rims into twenty cantos. It opens with the 
visit of sage Narad a to Lord Krsna who requests the 
latter to get rid of the Cedi king Sisupala who has 
been tormenting mortals and celestials as we 11.The re 
is an invitation for the Ra jasfiya sacrifice to be per¬ 
formed by Yudhisthira at Indraprastha. On the advice 
of Uddhava,Krsna leaves Dvaraka for Indraprastha 
with a big entourage, passing through many places 
and camping midway on the slopes of the Raivataka 
mountain. A large number of invited kings assemble 
at Indraprastha for the sacrifice, including giiupala 
Krsna also arrives with his army and comrades. 
Bhlsma the grand elder of the family, advises 
Yudhisthira to honour Krsna as the chief guest of 
the sacrifice. The Cedi ruler objects this and tells 
that he alone is fit to be honoured and scorns 
Krsna. However Krsna is honoured. &i£upala 
leaves the place in protest and later makes prepara¬ 
tions for a war. The battle is desribed. Finally there 
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is a straight fight between §Hupala and Krsna, 
gisupala is killed and his soul enters Krsna. 

Magha's description of Nature with apt similes 
has been much praised. Here is an illustrative 
verse from his kavya> 

Trf^TT^ l 

(IV-20) 

[This is a description of the natural scenery of the 
setting sun and the rising moon on either side of 
the Raivataka mountain. The scenery is compared 
to a mighty elephant with two bells hanging on its 
two sides]. 

How words are chosen aptly to describe 
situations and how defth they are arranged by the 
poet can be seen from the following verse:- 

(VI-2) 

[The above verse is a description of the spring 
season. Forests of pala£a trees having tender 
leaves* water spots full of lotus plants with their 
leaves a little faded because of sunshine, and the 
many lotus flowers sending forth fine fragrance, 
indicated advent of spring. It may be noted that 
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in every quarter of the above verse repetMon of 
the first letter and then the next three letters is 
made,] 

In canto XVI a messenger sent by Sisupala 
tells Krsna in a verse couched in words having 
double meaning that §isupala having incurred 
Krsna’s displeasure regrets (is highly angry), 
desires eagerly (without fear") to meet you and pay 
homage to you (kill you). The verse reads:- 

"srpTSTTET FRT TC TO: I 

w^sfwrr: ?rw: n” 

(XVI-2) 

The eloquence of Magha can be understood from 
his words for instance in gisupala’s accusing 
Yudhisthira on the latter’s honouring Krsna at the 
Rajasuya sacrifice:- 

" STTcrt f*TC H nraRftfcT | 

famm ^ wbr fdOTcTOcW li” 

(XV-16) 

[All the world over it is proclaimed that you never 
utter untruth but your having conferred honour on 
the blameful Hari proclaims your falsehood.] 

gRiHARsA 

Sriharsa, son of Hira flourished in the court 
of Vijayacandra, ruler of Kanauj and also during the 
reign of his successor Jayacandra. §riharsa's period 
is fixed by scholars in the latter half of the 12th. 
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century A D. He was a versatile genius who had 
authored one of the five Vlahakavyas, some other 
lyrics and some philosophical treatises as well. 
Averse is given by some scholars depicting griharsa 
as superior to Magha who has been said in the verse 
hs greater than Bharayi:-* 

TW STHt W W- ? SPT ^ ? n” 

In a verse at the end of Naisadlya carita 
grlharsa speaks of his being honoured by the King 
of Kanauj, with double pansupari, and a fitting seat. 
The verse also alludes to the poet’s strong adherence 
to the advaita philosophy, to his being a masterly 
logician and debater and to his sweet kavya, The 
verse reads:-* 

wsffTcf# wfsnj Tc?|r wtcfTsfaq; 1 

ffo: fr(?rg% ll” 

(22-153) 


Naisadhiyacarita 

Like Magha and Bharavi, §rlharsa has picked 
upjhe topic for his grand poem from the Maha 
bharata. It is the episode of the Nisadha King, Nala 
and his wife DamayantI the Vidarbha princess. The 
poet has largely added to the delaiJs found in the 
episode in the epic. The work runs into 22 cantos. 
The grand poem ends with the svayamvara of 
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DamayantI and the wedding of Hala with, £>ama- 
yanti and their wedded life. In a sense, the carita 
is incomplete since the mishaps suffered by the hero, 
and the heroine, their separation and the final 
reunion do not find place in the kavya. 

The poet restricts the use of types of metres to 
about a score, The poem is popularly described 
as a tonic for scholars. That grlharsa is an adept 
in style and selection of words and examples can 
be just tasted from one of his verses* The swajx 
sent as a messenger by Nala tells DamayantI that it 
will not be fit that she thinks of wed,ding any one 
other than Nala, even as the soft mallika flowers,, 
are not fit to be made into a garland by vising the 
rough string of darbha grass:- 

srrcT <t ffa u 

(III-41) 

The style of the poem is elegant and majestic. 
Choice and chaste words are picked up to express 
things in a fine and emotional manner. There is 
ample food for thought and the intellect. Frequently 
enough philosophical concepts are introduced in 
verses having double meanings. Though the lofty 
ideals of the poet cannot be easily digested, yet 
they are true and sublime so that the reader is 
carried away by the charming and overflowing 
melody of the verses. 


10 
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How grlharsa is an adept in choosing words 
with implied but not explicit double meaning and 
how they are fitted with a philosophic concept in 
the background can be understood from, an illus¬ 
trative stanza:- 

*r *r, h fesr: n" 

(ii-i) 

[After having been let off, the bird (swan), by the 
king, a good and great person (Nala), having been 
released from Nala, the bird (the swan) attained such 
joy as cannot be described in words.] 

The implied comparison is between the joy of 
thefswan when it got released from Nala and the 
eternal bliss (moksa) attained by a brahmin on 
release from bondage from the worship of Visnu, 
the Lord of the Universe. 




Chapter XV 


OTHER IMPORTANT POEMS 


[Poems, other than the Pane a Mahakavyas, 
have been described according to the alphabetical 
order of the names of the authors. Only works of 
some of the great poets among many have been 
picked up and very briefly described herein.] 

1. Anandavardhana:- 

Anandavardhana’ was not only a poet but also 
a famous literary critic. His Dhvanyaloka also 
known as Kavyaloka is a pioneer work on the 
doctrine of ‘Dhvani.’ He lived in the latter half 
of the 9 th century (A.D.). He was a native of 
Kashmir. Anandavardhana enjoyed the patronage 
of Avantivarman, king of Kashmir (855-884 A.D.). 
Anandavardhana’s ‘Devistotra’ is an excellent lyric. 
He is also the author of another long poem, 
‘Arjunacarita’. ‘Harivijaya’ and ‘Visamabanalila’ 
are two of his Prakrt poems. 

2. Appaya Diksita: 

Though regarded as a great scholar in philosphy, 
Appaya Diksita was a polymath, He was the son 

Anadavardhana as a literary critic chaper XX 
1. Appayya Diksita as an author of works on 
Alankara—ch. XX. 




of Rangarajadhvari. He was for some time at thm 
court of Chinnabomma Nayaka, a zamindar ot 
Vellore. Later he adorned the court of Venkatapati, 
king of Vijayanagar, in the early years of the king’s rule. 
Diksita’s poetical compositions are mostly 
in the nature_of stotras. Of these his ‘Varada- 
rajastava’, 4 Atmarpanastuti,’ ‘Sivakarnamrta,’ 
‘Ramayanasarastava’ are important. He has also 
written summaries of the ‘Dasakumaracarita’ (prose) and 
of the Ramayana, by name ‘Ramayana Sarasangraha.’ 

3. Asvagosa 

Asvagosa is one among the great Sanskrit 
poets of ancient India. It is held that he was a 
court poet of the Buddhist king Kanishka (120-162 
A.D.) of Kushana dynasty. Hence A^vagosa’s period 
may be assigned to the last quarter of the first 
century and the first half of the second century 
(A.D.) From the information found in some of 
his works it can be learnt that he was a native of 
Saketa. Asvagosa was a Buddhist philosopher 
and a great poet. 

Asvagosa has produced two long poems. 
They are both biographical narratives in the form of 
poetry. Asvagosa’s (Buddhacarita) deals with the 
story of the Buddha in seventeen cantos. The work 
is incomplete. The story starts with the birth of 
Siddhartha and describes his early days, the young 
prince’s coming into contact with persons in old age 
and with sufferers from disease etc. during his rides 
outside the city malls, his abandoning the palace, 
the great renunciation, the formation of the Sanga 
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(Monastic Order) the preachings of the Buddha etc. 
Some scholars doubt that the last four cantos of the 
work as later additions to the original text of 
Asvagosa. In Buddhacarita the style is simple and 
lucid, descriptions are masterly and the use of 
figures of speech quite suitable. The poem as a 
whole is remarkably excellent. The work has been 
translated in the Chinese language. Sir Edwin 
Arnold's long poem, ‘The Light of Asia', is based 
on this work of Asvagosa. 

The other long story poem of Asvagosa is 
Saundarananda, running into 18 cantos. The 
Kavya begins with the description of the city of 
Kapilavastu. Then details about king §uddhodana 5 
and the birth of Siddharta (Sarvarthasiddha) are 
given. Later, accounts of Nanda, half-brother of 
Sarvarthasiddha (Buddha) and his marriage with the 
beautiful Sundarl, Nanda's leaving.his wife,Buddha’s 
converting Nanda, the vascillation of the latter and 
his inclination for resuming a worldly life, Buddha’s 
persuasions and at the end Nanda’s final determi¬ 
nation to preach the tenets of Buddhism are narrated 
in detail. It seems that the poet has taken several 
situations in Valmlki’s Ramayanaas models for his 
kavya. The simplicity and elegance of A^vagosa’s 
style can be understood from an illustrative verse 
from Saundarananda:- 

fer: 5r%f: I 

fecfr jETfsjjft 

T-^rsr sfm || 




[When the sinner had gone, the sky was calm, the 
moon shone brightly, flowers rained on earth from 
heaven,the night was clear like a blemishless maiden,] 

4. Arya Sura:- 

Arya sura probably of the fourth century (A.D.) 
was a Buddhist poet, with a mastery of the language 
and endowed with a polished and tasteful poetic 
diction. His Jatakamala having its base on the 
Jataka stories about the Buddha in Pali, is a fine 
and popular poem, intermixed largely with fine 
passages of prose. He is also fond of introducing 
indirectly principles of a righteous life to be led by 
humans of ail classes of society. This Kavya 
includes many stories of the Buddhas in his former 
births, anecdotes propagating Buddha’s doctrines 
and views against sacrifices. A verse from the 
Jatakamala praises a just and righteous . king as 
one who is impartial towards near relatives and 
strangers, as one whose administration of justice is 
based on the principles of dharma, as one whose 
rule prevents people from treading on the path 
against dharma and proves to be a stair-case to 
heaven. The verse reads 

wm *TFT 

& 

^ u” 

S'. BanAh 

Though .Bana is regarded as one of the great 
writers of Sanskrit prose, he is estimated as a poet 
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writing prose. Bana’s Candi^ataka is a century 
of verses in £>ardulavikridita metre, adoring 
goddess Candi. Each of the verses alludes to some 
incident or other in the fight between Candi and 
the demon, Mahisasura. Bana has drawn material 
from the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya 
Purana. Another poem of a hundred verses, 
in praise of Lord Siva by Bana is ^ivasataka, which 
describes the greatness of Siva and his victory over 
the demon Tripurasura. 

6. Bhatti 

Bhatti happens to be a luminary of the classical 
age of Sanskrit literature. The poet 
states in his work that he wrote his famous poem in 
the city of Vallabhi, the capital of king 6rldharasena. 
History points to Vallabhi, as a famous city in 
Gujarat during the fourth and fifth centuries. And 
at present there is a city by name ‘Vallabhipur 5 in 
Gujarat. 

Only one kavya is known as of Bhatti’s author¬ 
ship and it is Ravanavadha, popularly known after 
the author as Bhattikavya. This is of 22 cantos. 
The poem draws material from Valmiki’s Ramayana 

The kavya is a narrative, cum grammatical composi¬ 
tion, with the avowed object of teaching grammar, 
in an informal and interesting manner by introducing 
rules of grammar, based on Panini’s sutras, couched 
in beautiful verses. 
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Ravanavadha has four distinct sections. The 
ifst-Prakirna-consisting of the first four cantos 
Llustratfcs general principles. The subsequent five 
autos enunciate special and important rules of 
;rammar. The third section (cantos X—XIII), 
ailed *Alankara% deals with figures df speech, 
lelody of verses, and description in three cantos. 
Tie thirteenth canto abounds with verses having 
/ords common to Sanskrit and Prakrt. The last 
ectioh of 'nine cantos illustrate use of participles, 
aoods and tenses of verbs etc. 


Bhatti himself says that his kavya needs a 
ommentary for the proper understanding of its 
ontents. A detailed study of the work will surely serve 
s an excellent and useful guide for both teaching and 
saming grammar. The kavya gives the story of Rama, 
le prince of Ayodhya, with copious illustrations ofthe 
lies of grammar. The poet says that the poem is 'a 
imp in the hands of those who have grammar as their 
yes and is a mirror in the hands ofthe blind for others 5 . 


The poet uses a good number of types 
metres in the work such as Indravajra, 
rya, Puspitagra, MalinI, Varh^astha etc.,’ 
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oetic genius, erudition, the skill to produce a pleasing 
Tect, fine language and expression, all combined with 
theme based on the great epic, tend to make the work 
fee the place of a Mahakavya. The poetic excellence 
f ‘Ravanavadha’ may be understood from two verses 
uoted below:- 


n the above verse Ravana is introduced. A fine 
rniparison is set forth. Ravaria sits on a high 
irone made of gold and set with many a gem 
redding brilliance* Comparison is made to a 
:reak of lightning amidst clouds clinging as if to the 
Tty Mount Sumeru, and the sparkling rays of the 
ghtning on ail siies as though they are resound- 
*g]. 


Another stanza portraying rare poetic excellence 
> as f oliows:- 

1 ~ri 

<1 I 

T cTvr It” 

it is not a reservoir of water if in it there are no charming 
otuses. It is no lotus if it does not attract 
le bee. It is not a bee if it does not produce the 
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humming sound and it is not a humming sound 
unless it captivates the mind.] 

7. Bhartrhari 

o 

Bhartrhari's century of verses on conduct, 
called Niti^ataka has been dealt with, in detail, in 
the chapter on moral codes. His other two famous 
poems are the &rngara Pataka and Vairagya sataka- 

The §rngara Sataka is a collection of a hundred 
verses on love. The poet in the early verses presents 
descriptions of the beauty of the fair sex and of 
pangs of love. As he proceeds further, contrasts of 
enjoyment with the effects of austere penance and 
peace of mind are depicted. Then towards the end 
of the century, Bhartrhari turns into a philosopher. 
He characterises beauty as deceptive and as a trap 
into which humans do fall. He describes woman as 
having a sweet bearing but with hidden venom. He 
says that love only leads to worldly desires and that 
the real goal of man lies in detachment leading to 
the surrender to God. How women charm and attract 
men is set forth in perfect detail and clearly by the 
poet:- 

“f^FT *11%* =sr 5-TS3PTT f*PTT 
sftvRTT 

*n^nrrt: fenr: n” 

[By smiling, by behaviour, by pretending to be shy, 
by showing fear, by being unmindful, by half turned 
eyes (at man), by sweet captivating words, by envy. 
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by creating disputes, by playful methods, by all 
such means do women bind man.] 

The Vairagya Pataka consists of a century of 
verses treating on detachment from the mundane 
world. In these verses the emptiness of worldly 
life and the greatness of a life free from worldly 
things are vividly set forth. This §ataka hints in a 
way the poet’s personal experience and his convic¬ 
tions. That Bhartrhari was a worshipper of Siva 
and an adherent of the Vedanta discipline could be 
understood from his stanzas on renunciation. 
Beartrhari writes:- 

EfPJ^RT lT 

[When will the time come when I shall sit in 
padmasana, on the bank of the river Ganga, 
(flowing by the side of) on a slope of the Himalaya 
mountain and fail into a deep sleep of meditation, by 
practice of concentrating my mind on the Brahman, 
(the Supreme Soul), at which time the aged deer 
will choose to rub their horns on my body? (myself 
being unaware of the action of the deer). 

8. Bhoja 

In the history of Indian literature it is seen that 
Some great rulers have been versatile and renowned 
scholars as well. Bhoja who ruled over the kingdom 
of Malwa with his capital at Dhara (Dhar), from 
1018 to 1050 A.D. (or according to some historians 
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from 1018 to 1063 A.D. Bhoja belonged to the Paramara 
(Pawar) Rajput dynasty of kings of Malwa. A number 
of anecdotes are current about Bhoja. Even while a boy 
Bhoja lost his father and his uncle 
Mufija took the responsibility of ruling the kingdom. 
Finding Bhoja to be very wise and intelligent even 
in his early teens, and as one greatly admired by the 
people, Mufija, who desired to become king, asked 
one of the generals, Vatsaraja to take young Bhoja to 
a forest and kill the prince there. Vatsaraja was 
loath to commit the treacherous act. He concealed 
the prince and then told Munja that Bhoja had been 
killed. As a piece of evidence he showed'Munja 
a verse composed by Bhoja. The verse exposed the 
transient nature of worldly life and prosperity by 
references to the end of great rulers like Mandhata 
Rama, Yudhisthira etc. 

i 

^ wt. M ^ 

*T*T ^RTT '^RTf ^ '^RTT qTFTfdT li” 

On reading the verse Munja was .greatly moved 
and shed tears. Vatsaraja, on noting the feelings 
of grief and distress in Munja revealed the secret. 
Thereupon Munja ordered the prince to be brought 
and installed Bhoja on the throne, and then went to 
the forest to lead an ascetic life. 

King Bhoja was a polymath in every sense* 
Historian, H. G. Rawlinson writes about Bhoja:- 
“He (Bhoja; was a great warrior and also an enlight- 
ened patron of art and learning. He was himself 
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the author of works on astronomy, architecture and 

poetry.. Bhoja built a Sanskrit college which 

was dedicated to Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning, 
and a lake at Bhojpur, south east of Bhopal, which 
covered 250 square miles, was constructed by ereo. 
ting a stone dam, which showed great skill in engi¬ 
neering. Bhoja is remembered to' .this day as a 
model Hi idu ruler”. (History of the Indian 
Peop!e~1950~pp.-31,82). 

“The admixture of prose and metrical passages 
in more or less equal proportions took a definite 
form in the classical period and this became a special 
pattern of literary art in Sanskrit, known as the 
Campu 7 *. King Bhoja was the doyen amongst 
authors of Campu Kavyas. Bhoja’s Ramayana 
Campu. is regarded as the greatest, the most popular 
and most important of Campu kavyas. The basic 
material of the work has been taken from the 
Ramayana of Valmlki. The Campu contains six 
parts modelled on the six lean das of the Rama- 
van a (without the seventh the Uttarakanda). Some- 
scholars opine that the materiel of the fuddhakanda 
was added to the campu by some later scholars ana 
that Bhoja*s original had only five parts. Bhoja’s 
work is a masterpiece with marvellous blending of 
prose passages with alliteration:, and resonant verses, 
Bhoja is quits right when he observes- 


“TUf % 'd ’ 

[Sweet verses mixed with good prose re? 

* _ _ * *im c< -tv--* a i *-'■'’ Itv DifiVillbi Oil 

n.lUSiOt!? b- *J 11 !Ll N i t w 1 il ^ j d **\*^~ - ■ j ^ rr> 

musical instruments (vadyas) in producing a Heartfelt 


Td 1 ifrrtf: ‘ ’ (I-?t 

sembles verilv. 


£ 1 1 


:t|. 
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The Ramayana Campu produces a perennial 
sound effect in the reader. The author’s portrayal 
of sentiments and deft handling of alafilcaras are 
unique. The verse below will serve as a spepitnen 
of Bhoja’s excellence of expression> 

ststrt- 

TTTi%#f^ TO l 

^rf^TO^r u” (iv-4j 

[The eyes of the people were flooded with tears of 
joy, like lotuses emitting drops of honey, as if to 
cleanse the eyes, so that the people could witness 
the lustre of Rama, on the day of his coronation, 
with great affection]. 

SIta's following Rama along the forest paths, 
is beautifully described by Bhoja in a verse in the 
Vasantatilaka metre 

lt TOTT: Mffffd;: 

vnsrf ^fsrT snp; i 

TOTpf ll” 

[11-55.] 

[When Sita was walking along the forest path with 
her dear husband, Rama, the nails on the toes of 
her feet even though without painting of lac, looked 
reddish. In her face there was no fading or sign of 
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fatigue. Here the poet alludes to the nails becoming 
red because of the strain on the feet of a princess 
unaccustomed to much of walking and that too 
along the hard forest path and. also to the natural 
unchanging aspect of the colour of the sati’s feet 
and the nails on them.] 

Of Bhoja r s other works mention may be made 
of (1) Sarasvatikanthabharana, a grammatical work 

(2) Srngaraprakaka a treatise on Alankara £astra, 

(3) Canakyaniti,collection of 576 verses,(4)Salihotra 
of 138 verses on the care of horses and treatment of 
their diseases, (5) Tattvaprakaiika-a commentary on 
Virupaksa's Panca^ika-being a text on theology, 
(6) Rajamarthanda, regarded as an important gloss 
on Patan jali's yogasutras and (7) Rajamrganka, 
an astronomical treatise. 

9. Bilhana 

Bilhana was a poet, a dramatist and author of 
a historical tale. He was a native of Konamukha in 
Kashmir. His father, Jyesthakala^a was the author 
of a commentary on Patanjali's Mahabhasya. After 
finishing his studies Bilhana undertook a long tour 
covering Mathura, Kanauj, Prayag and Varanasi. 
Then he travelled south upto Rame^varam, visiting 
all important shrines and centres of learning. On 
his return he visited the city of Kalyan, the capital 
of the Chalukyan kingdom, then ruled by Vikra- 
maditya T r i bhuvan am alia, (1076 to 1126 A. D.), the 
greatest of the Chalukyan kings of Kalyani. 
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Vikramaditya, on recognising Bilhana’s genius made 
him Vidyapati (presiding scholar) of his court and 
held him in great esteem. Bilhana belonged to the 
second half of the 11th century and the first decade of 
the next. 

Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacarita is a long, semi- 

historical poem in eight cantos. It deals with the life 

story of his patron king Vikramaditya. ‘Sivastuti’ is a 

) 

hymn by Bilhana, in praise of Siva. Another short lyric 
on the secret love of a princess, in fifty stanzas is 
attributed to Bilhana. It is known as ‘Caurapancasika. 
(Some scholars and critics of modem times are of the 
opinion that the work is not of Bilhana). 

Simple and lucid in language and elegant in style, 
the poetic effect of the piece is very high. The poet 
uses vasantatilaka metre profusely in this love lyric. 
One of the verses from the poem is given below:- 


fid - 


[Even to this day I recollect (in my mind) how once 
when I sneezed at night, the daughter of the king. 
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instead of uttering the usual auspicious afid 
customary blessing, (Live long 8 ), out of anger, 
preferred to place a gold ornament on my ear, in 
silence in accordance with the traditional belief 
that wearing an ornament of gold will vouchsafe 
long life,] 

Bilhana has also written a short drama in four 
Acts describing the intrigues of a Chafukyan prince 
Karnadeya with a princess, This play is named 
‘KarijasundarP, 

10. Jagarmatha Pandita 

Jaganhatha Pandita regarded as the last of 
great rhetoricians, was a native of the Godavari 
valley in Andhrapradesh. He studied poetry and 
Alankara Sastra, under his father, Perubhatta. He 
learnt Tarka, MImamsa and Vyakarana under 
Jnanendra Bhiksu, Mahendra and Khandadeva 
respectively, at Varanasi. For some years he lived 
at the court of Shah jahan, the Moghul Emperor, 
Jagannatha lived during the major part of the 17th 
century. He was held in great esteem by Shah 
Jahan 8 s eldest son Dara Shikohu Dara who was him¬ 
self a Scholar in Sanskrit wrote Jagadabharana, a 
poem on Jagannatha*s great erudition. 

Although Jagannatha, had been regarded as an 
author on alankara 1 and literary criticism he was 
none the less a ooet of importance. He wrote 
several .lyrics having melodious literary charm. 
‘LaksmIJaharP, . adoring Goddess. Laksxnl* 
1; Vide chapter on Literary Criticism. 

11 
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‘Gangaiaharp in praise of the river Ganga* 
‘AmrtalaharP extolling the river Yamuna, 
6 Karunalaharlj* 4 SudhalaharI,'and the 4 Anyapade^a* 
are the lyrical poems of Jagannatha., His 
‘Pra nabharana*, a strange and witty composition 
is on the glory of Prana Narayana, a king of 
Assam. Jagannatha has also written a short prose 
work on Nawab Araph Khan, a counsellor of Shah 
Jahan. In the campu entitled ‘Yamunavarnana* 
lagannatha glorifies the sanctity- of the river 
Yamuna. The ‘Bhaminivilasa' is the most popular 
of Jagannatha's poetical compositions. It has four 
ullisas or sections. The anyokfi section Is a 
dissertation,* in the nature of teaching. The section 
on srngara is a fine exposition of erotics. The 
third deals, with karuna*.or emotions- of pity and 
the last section is on §anta or serene and calm 
renunciation. The poem as a whole is admirable 
with an inimitable literary and emotional appeal. 

11. Jayadeva 

Jayadeva, son of Bhojadeva, was born in the: 
village of Kindubilva, on the bank of the riven 
A jay, in Bengal. He adorned the^ court of Laksmana 
Sena the last Sena ruler*of Bengal, of 12th. century 
A.D. Jayadeva's devotional lyric the Gftagovindam 
is a beautiful poem of 24 songs, each of 8 feet 
called ‘Astapadi,’ the theme being the love episode 
of Govinda (Krsna) and the lovely maid Radha, 
daughter of a cowherd. “In the melody of Its 
diction in the projection of its structure, in the case 
of its alliteration and the expression of varied 
emotions, the Gftagovindam holds the first position 
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in the lyrical literature of the globe". The following 
two lines will serve to illustrate the wonderful 
capacity of the poet in describing the personality 

of Krsna:- 

* • * 

[Lord Krsna of blue black body, smeared with 
sandal paste, dressed in yellow clothes, with a 
garland on, his ear ornaments dancing on his cheeks, 
is seen smiling.] 

12. Kalidasa 
Meghasande^a 

Kalidasa's Meghasandesa is a descriptive lyric 
of about 120 verses, in two parts, with its theme 
centred on a message sent through a cloud (megha), 
by a Yaksa, having been banished for a year by his 
celestial master, for dereliction of duty, and living 
in exile in a forest, to his beloved residing at AlaM 
in the Himalayan heights. The cloud is given full 
instructions about the route to be taken, about 
cities, rivers, mountains and shrines on the way 
and how to reach the sender's abode. The poem 
ends with the Yaksa's message of sdfact^to the 
lady and the prospects of a happy life after his 
return to Alaka. 

As a lyric of lofty conception, artistic design, 
of description of nature and aesthetic appeal, of 
delicate embellishment, and grace of expression 
the Meghasandesa takes a very high rank. 
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^ttisamhara 

The Rfusamhara of 158 verses,. regarded by 
scholars as written by Kalidasa in his youth, 
describes the six rtus ^Indian seasons), commencing 
with Summer and ending with Spring. Description 
of changes in nature during the seasons and the 
corresponding change in human emotions and 
attitudes due to climatic conditions are vividly set 
forth. 

The opening verse ushers summer with the 
burdensome hot dav, with water sources dried, with 
pleasant evening and with cool pleasing night due to 
the touch of the moon-shine. 


11 


? t 


The, advent of spring brings a renewed life of 
mirth in nature and man, with trees full of flowers, 
with tanks and ponds abounding in lotuses and 
young women feeling desirous, with fragrant 
breeze evenings and days are pleasant and everything 
seems nice:- 


"$nrr: f 

mx: 5RIPT fkmm TWTT: 

m M i it” (vi-2} 

„ ‘‘With glowing appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, in which erotic seasons are interspersed, 





the poet adroitly interweaves the expression of 
human emotions," 


13. Kumaradasa 
Janakiharanam: 


From the concluding verse of Kumaradasa’s 
kitvya it is learnt that his father died in a battle 
field, on the day Kumaradasa was born. He was 
born ; blind according to Ra jasekhara’s Kavyami- 
matnsa. Kumaradasa is. said to have lived in the 
sixth century A. D. His only available work is the 
lyric Janakiharanam. Even this has been for long 
obscure. It runs in 20 cantos. The theme of the 
poem is based on Valmiki's Ramayana.. It tells 
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"sr re ' y t f Tw f^% ?rftr i 

sjrfa: fflTWRr?? TTroST Jjfif 5m: It” 

14. Kusumadeva 

Kusumadeva’s (14th Century) Drstanta^ataka, 
in 100 verses, deals with morals. The poet gives 
suitable examples from common life in simple and 
lucid language. For instance the poet says that only 
the great can bear feelings of grief even as only a 
precious gem can resist the force of a grindstone 
and not particles of mud:- 

u ^m: m: sftf ^ %rcr: i 

irf^TRfl^TWPf »T 5 \\” 

15. Ksemendra 

Ksemendra, born in 992 A.D., a versatile 
scholar, poet, writer of stories, philosopher and 
literary critic adorned the court of King Ananta 
Deva of Kashmir (1029-1064 A.D.) Many of his 
works have been lost. Of the available poems, 
Samayamatrka’, of 8 cantos describing the snares 
of courtesans, ‘Carucarya’, a treatise on morals and 
good behaviour, in 100 verses and the ‘Caturvarga- 
sangraha’, in four sections dealing with dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa - the four goals of human 
life - are important. Other works noted are:- 
Sevyasevakopadesa 5 (61 verses) a guide for servants 
and masters, /Nitilata’, ‘Lalitaratnamala’, 'Padya- 
kadambari, 'Sasivaimfekavya 5 , 'Darpadalana’, 'Ka- 
lavilasa , Desopade^a 5 , 4 Narmamala’, et£. Figu- 
rative language used aptly, a moral bias, wit, humour 
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and satire make his poems a source of inspiration 
for poets of later times. Says the poet in Narma- 
mala that the physician is benefited by people 
getting sick because of over-eating in festivals and 
marriages: 

inftr sfe 11 

(Narmamala-II-75.) 


16. Lllasuka 

Viivamangala, a poet, became an ascetic under 
the name Lllasuka after realising the emptiness of 
worldly pleasures due to an incident of having had 
unknowingly a snake as a prop for a whole night in a 
rainy dark night. Lllaiuka’s mystic and devotional 
lyric, ‘Kr snakarnamr tarn’, presenting the mira¬ 
culous deeds of the boyhood days of Lord Krsna, 
constitutes the devotional outpourings in ecstacy, 
coupled with interesting descriptions released from 
the heart of poet. The verse below describes the 
beautiful child Krsna shining like the cluster of 
tender leaves of the Tapincha tree, with his face 
and body full of drops of fresh butter after his 
having drunk milk and particles of curd smearing 
his body and the fresh peacock plume on his head:- 

fell 

®fe vnfsw srrfsw h ; -u” 
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17. Mankha 

Manka (12th century), a student of the great 
literary critic Ruyyuka and a native of Kashmir 
wrote ‘grlkanthacarita’, a long narrative poem on 
the greatness* of §iva and Siva’s destroying the 
dreaded demon Tripurasura. The Kavya, in 20 
cantos, abounds in beautiful descriptions of nature, 
war, assembly of scholars etc. 


18. Mayura 

Mayura, a court poet of king Harsavardhana of 
Kanouj 6606—647 A.D.), haying become a leper in 
his middle age, wrote a hundred words in praise of 
Surya (the Sun), called ‘suryasataka*. Leading 
rhetoricians like Mammata and Jagannatha have 
extolled the Surya^ataka as a poem of distinction 
noting the beauty of imagination and the fine pre¬ 
sentation of the poet. Recovery from leprosy 
because of his worship and his reciting of his verses 
on Surya shows the depth of Mayura's devotion. 
His trust in the potency of Surya in healing the 
defects in parts of the body and in speech of a leper 
is evinced from the verse, below 
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19 Nllakantha Diksita 

NIlakantha(17th century),grandson of the famous 
Appaya Dikstta's brother, student of Venkata. 
Makhin (son of Govinda Diksita, the celebrated 
minister of three Tan javur Nayak Kings) served as 
a Minister of King Tirumalai Nayaka of Madurai. 
Nllakantha was a great poet. His long, grand 
narrative poem, ‘givalllarnava’, in 22 cantos, based 
on the Halasyapurana, describes the sixty-four 
lilas (playful episodes) of §rl Sundare^vara, the 
presiding deity of Madurai. His f Gangavatarana% 
a lyric in 8 cantos presents the descent of the holy 
river Ganga from the celestial world unto the earth. 
His Nllakantha-Vijayacampu, one of the best 
poems of the campu model, narrates the episode 
of Lord diva’s throat turning blue because of his 
swallowing the terrible poison that emanated at the 
time of the churning of the ocean by celestials and 
demons for getting amrta (nectar). The theme is 
widely found in some of the puranas and in the 
two great epics. 

Among DIksita’s other works e Anandasagaras~ 
tava% a devotional lyric on goddess MlnaksI (of 
Madurai), ‘Santivilasa’, s Vairagyasataka\ -Sivot- 
karsamanjarl’, *Kahvidambanam% Anyapade^a ^ata- 
kam* etc. are well known. He has also written a 
drama, ‘Nalacarita’, in seven Acts. 

Diksita's works create an indelible impression in 
the mind of the reader. The beauty of expression 
and of st) le, the figurative language used, the 
humour and sarcasm, the poetic genius displayed in 
his poems tend to place Diksita on a high. pedestal * 
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Diksita’ ridicules an irresponsible teacher as saying 
to the students ‘Read, read, time is 1 leeting, every¬ 
thing will be clear as you read on:- 

qrTssrar ^ ^ n ” 

20. Ramabhadra Diksita 

Born at the village of Kandramanikkam, in 
the Tanjavur district of Tamilna’du, Ramabhadra 
belonged to a family of learned performers of vedic 
sacrifices. The Mahratta ruler Sahaji who came to 
know of Ramabhadra's erudition, invited him to 
Tanjavur,showered honours on him and granted him 
a house and lands in Tiruvisanallur, a village, on the 
bank of the river Kaveri, about f our miles east of 
Kumbakonam. Diksita was greatly respected by 
his disciples. He passed away in the first decade 
of the 18th century. His important poetic 
composition Patanjalivijaya, in 8 cantos, gives 
the story of Patahjali and the origin of the 
Mahabhasya of Patahjali. This short lyric, is 
couched in simple style, with descriptions. Inciden¬ 
tally short sketches on Gaudapadacarya and 
Adi Sankara .are included at the end of the poem. 
The concluding verse of the work refers to 
Sankara's work and spending his last years at the 
city of Kanci:- 




crfwifc# 

?T II 


(( 
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21 Vedanta Desika 

Venkatanatha, popularly known as Vedanta 
Desika, born in the village of Tuppil near Kanci, 
in 1268 A.D., was a great preceptor, a philosopher, 
a poet: and playwright. For some time he lived at 
the village of Tiruvahlndrapuram, on the Gadilam, 
in South. Arcot district. Later he moved to 
Srlrangam. He passed away on the full-moon day 
of the. Kartika month in 1369 A.D. 

Of De&ika's works : in Sanskrit about a hundred, 
as reckoned by scholars, many have been lost. 
Among those available the Yadavabhyudayam is a 
long poem narrating the story of Lord Krsna, in 
21 cantos. Appaya Diksita has written a fine 
commentary on it. JDe&ika's ‘Hamsasahde^a* is a 
reflection of KsUijdasa’s Meghasande^a* His 
Padukasahasram,in 1008 verses,.in different metres, 
is a long devotional poem in praise of &rl Rama’s 
sandals. Desika has also produced a short didactic 
piece, 'Subhasita*, and two prose works, ‘Raghu~ 
viragadyam’ and the other on the greatness of 
Garuda. 

9 

One of the verses in the Hamsasandeia (message 
through a swan) speaks of the possibility of the 
swan seeing SIta„ (the jewel that originated in the 
course, of ploughing the sacrificial plot' that was 
won by Rama because of his valour) under a 
simsupa tree in Havana's garden in Lanka:- 

vfi; cf?iTT; 

irt shrift feRwfa srra^r i 
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sfrr^r wr 

fw cr# fe^re^ n (n—9) 

22. Venkatadvarin 
« 

Venkatadvarin is said to be a disciple of Vedanta 
Desika. It may be infered from one of Venkatadvarins 
works that his ancestors have been patronised by 
Mahratta rulers of Karwar. Venkatadvarin’s 
' Yadavaraghaviy am’, a lyric in 30 verses tells this story 
of Rama. If read backwards it gives the story ofKrsna. 
His'Laksmisahasram’, in 1000 verses, divided into 25 
sections is a long hymn in praise ofLaksmi the goddess 
of wealth. That Venkatadvarin was a philosopher too 
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DRAMA 

Drama is termed as ‘dr^yakavya’ in Sanskrit. 

It means a poem that can be seen i.e. 4 an audio 
visual representation of situations’. The origin of 
the dramatic art can be traced to a time much earlier 
than the date of Bharata’s Natyasastra since Bharata 
notes the types of some plays in his work. 

1. Bhasa 

Bhasa is perhaps the earliest of Sanskrit 
dramatists, of the historical age. Biographical data 
of Bhasa is scanty. Bhasa must have lived in a 
period prior to Kalidasa’s advent. Poets 
like Kalidasa, Bana, Dandin and Jayadeva have 
paid glowing tributes to the greatness of Bhasa. 

Bhasa’s dramas are 13 in number, collectively 
known as ‘Bhasanatakacakra’. They are 1. Svapna- 
Vasavadatta, 2. Pratijnayaugandharayana, 3. Caru 
datta, 4. Balacarita, 5. Pratimanataka, 6. Uru-. 
bhanga, 7. Pancaratra, 8. Dutakavya, 9. Madhya-. 
mavyayoga, 10. Karnabhara, 11. Dutaghatotkaca, 
12. Abhisekanataka and 13. Avimaraka. 
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Svapnavasavadatta 

Of Bhasa’s thirteen dramas the Svapnavasava 
datta takes the pride of place. Its popularity amon 
scholars is great. The play is in six acts tellin 
the story of the separation of Udayana of Kauiamt 
and his wife Vasavadatta and their reunion. Th 
play presents the intelligence of a shrewd and diplc 
matic cousellor and the supreme self-sacrifice of 
queen for the sake of the good of a ruler and th 
welfare of the kingdom. One day Udayana, residin; 
in the palace of Padmavatl, after his marriage wit] 
her, suffered from headache. He took rest in 1 thi 
sleeping' chamber. Vasavadatta, the first queei 
living in the guise of a friend of Padmavatl in thi 
place, stepped info the chamber to know-how Uda 
yana was feeling. Udayana, was all along beirevinj 
the rumour, (given shape to by the clever minister) 
that Vasavadatta had died in a fire accident during 
the time of his hunting expedition. On seeing 
Vasavadatta in the bed chamber, he thougbtdhat he 
was dreaming.. The play had its name from this 
incident, 

Bhasa’s fine portrayal of human feelings can 
be understood from the words of Udayana: 

TOT *rfsi^ TOT. 

^rss^r xrrftf |fe: ^vm (Act-iv.) 

[It is difficult to suppress the grief caused by i 
separation. Repeated thinking of the grief causes fresh 
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sorrow* The load of grief can be lightened only by 

weeping .and .release of tears whereupon peace, of 
mind can be had.] 

With a w ell. designed and developed plot, with 
superb characterisation, with a presentation in 
simple and polished language, with elements of 
pathos., sacrifice, tolerance, shrewdness and wonder, 
the . Svapnavasavadaita highlights the genius and 
ideals of a great playwright* 

Praiijfrayaugandharayana 

Pratijfxayaugandharayama a play in -four Acts, 

in, .the. nature, of a prelude, to ■ the Svapnava savadatta, 
isihe story of the clever plot of minister Yaugan- 
db^ra-yana, to get hik king released, from the palace 
of Pradyota, king of TJjjain who has contrived*to 
take Udayana king of Kauiambhl, to* his capital 
so that he*: may get his daughter married with 
Udayana. The minister has made a vow {pratijf^w) 
to get Udayana released. The play takes its name 
from the vow of Yaungandharayana* The clever 
devices of a wise minister for avoiding a war in the 
apt of releasing a king speaks ef Bbasa's forethought 
and resourcefulness. 

The Other Dramas 

‘Carudatta’ deals with the story of Carudatta and 
Vasantasena, in four Acts. ‘Balacarita’, in five Acts 
describes the miracles of Krsna’s boyhood. ‘Pra- 
timanataka\ based on the Ramayana, is the story of 
Rama from his banishment upto his return from 
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the forest to Ayodhya and the coronation. Uru- 
bhanga’ treats about the fight between Bhima and 
Duryodhana, in which Bhima kills the latter by 
breaking his thigh. ‘Pancaratra’ tells how Drona, 
the teacher contrived to get half of the kingdom from 
Duryodhana, for the Pandavas. ‘Dutakavya’, an 
one act play describes Krsna acting as an envoy of 
the Pandavas at the court of Duryodhana. ‘Madh- 
yamavyayoga’ portrays the story of how Bhima 
rescued a brahmin family from Ghatotkaca. ‘Kama- 
bhara’ portrays the story of Indra’s trick to take 
away Kama’s armour and his gift of the weapon 
Sakti to Kama. ‘Dutaghatotkaca’ is a drama on 
Ghatotkaca being sent to the Kauravas. on a peace 
mission after the treacherous killing of Abhimanyu 
by the Kauravas. ‘Abhisekanataka’ is the story 
of Rama, limited to the contents of the Kiskindha, 
Sundara and Yuddha kandas of the Ramayaana. 
‘Avimaraka’ relates the story of the wedding of 
Kurangi, daughter of king Kuntibhoja, with 
Avimaraka. 

2. Bhatta Narayana 

According to the conjecture of historians and 
some scholars, Bhatta Narayana may at best be 
said as domiciled in Bengal after his leaving Kanouj 
and as belonging to the seventh century (A.D.). 
His great work is the drama, Venisamhara, 
injsix acts. The play is based on the Maha- 
bharata. The play commences with Yudhisthira, 
the eldest of the five Pandava princes deputing 
Krsna, as an envoy to the court of his cousin, 
Duryodhana (Suyodhana), for getting from him 
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their due share of the kingdom. It is common, 
knowledge that at the end of the game of dice bet¬ 
ween Yudhisthira and &akuni, Draupadi wife of 
Yudhisthira staked at the last, was dragged* by 
Duscasana, brother of Suyodhana by the hair and 
humiliated in the royal assembly. Draupadi took 
upon herself a serious vow that she would not have 
her locks of hair tied up. until the Pandavas had 
taken revenge on Suyodhana and his brother. 

After killing Duryodhana and his brother, Bhlma • 
ties up the hairlocks of his wife Draupadi with his 
palms wet wjth the blood of the two enemies. This 
action of Bhima is adopted as the title of the play, 
which ends with the coronation of Yudhristhira. The 
dominating sentiment in the play is Vlra (heroism). 
Scholars regard the play as the topmost of heroic 
dramas. 

3. Bhavabhuti 

Popular stories give interesting information 
about Bhavabhuti but generally the details found in 
them are conflicting. One view is that he was a 
contemporary of Kalidasa while another tells of 
him as a student of the Mimamsa scholar, Kumarila 
Bhatta. Bhavabhuti might have flourished in the 
last quarter of the seventh century and the first half 
of the next, according to the opinion of scholars. A 
vedic scholar, a philosopher and playwright, he has 
won the admiration of scholars, who declare him as 
having outwitted even Kalidasa. Rajasekhara a 
great literary critic, characterises Bhavabhuti as 
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Valmiki incarnate. Bhavabhuti is the author of 
three plays, 1 Mahaviracarita 5 , Malatimadhava’ 
and' Uttararamacarita’. 

Mahaviracarita 

\ 

Of Bhavabhuti’s dramas, Mahaviracarita seems 
to be the earliest. Its plot is based on the Rama- 
yana. In seven Acts the whole story of the Maha- 
vlra, (the great hereo), Rama, it told. Bhavabhuti 
has developed the story of the Ramayana, intro¬ 
ducing some new original situations. The play abounds 
in description of nature, especially in the form of a 
conversation between Rama and' Sita during their 
journey by an aeroplane puspaka vimanam from Lanka 
to Ayodhya. 

Malatimadhava 

This drama in ten Acts is of the Prakarana type, 
based on some stories of the author’s days. The 
theme is the love story of Malati and Madhava, 
daughter and some of two ministers having been close 
friends from their young age. A problem arises regar¬ 
ding the marriage. Two ladies, classmates of the 
two ministers, help in the solution of the problem. 
The crux of the play centres on a planned strategy 
for having the marriage of Malati with Madhava, 
in a temple. A side story of the love between 
Makaranda, Madhava’s comrade with Madayantika 
is introduced as part of the strategem. 

Uttararamacarita. 

Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacarita is a master piece. The 
story in the Uttarakanda of Valmiki’s Ramayana 



is presented as a drama in seven ActSi Beginning 
With Rama's coronation at Ayodhya, it. then 
proceeds- with Sita being sent to the forestry Rarna, 
due to a gossip about Sita’s chastity, with the aid of 
a clever contrivance, the birth of Lava and 'Kuga 
and Sita being taken care of by Valmiki etc. Later 
the two princes singing the story of Rama written 
by Valmiki in Ayodhya is told. The-play ends with 
Sita's return to Ayodhya and her happy reunion with 
Raaia, 

“The note of deep pathos continues throughput 
the drama til!> in the.end everything i§ tesplved. . In 
this drama we see Bhavabhuti at his best both .in 
character delineation and handling the, plot and also 
in the description of nature.* ? Bhavabhuti is .a 
master in . the use ■ of the sentiment' of karuna 
(pathos) as evinced in the play, Uttararamacarita. 
Bhavabbuti's .plays, have been regarded as perfect 
models by playwrights of later days. With his 
melodious and charming language, “he is a master 
of style and expression and his cleverness in adopting 
words to sentiment is unsurpassed'-. Passages 
pointing to Bhavabhuti's profound wisdom and 
understanding of human psychology .are. abundantly 
found in Uttararamacarita. 

For instance Bhavabhuti writes: 
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[Words of the pious refer to things already existing, 
whereas things come into being (as if running) to 
substantiate the utterances of ancient sages.] 

Kalidasa 

Malavikaguimitra 

Of the three dramas of Kalidasa, the Malavi- 
kagnimitra is said to be the earliest. A drama of 
five Acts, with a historical background it gives the 
story of Agnimitra, a prince of Maghada (of post 
Maury an times) and a princess named Malavika, 
disguised as a servant of the queen. The play des¬ 
cribes some secret plots and political diplomacy 
incidentally combined with the love episode of 
Agnimitra with Malavika. Kalidasa puts in the 
prince heroism mixed with timidity. The presentation 
of many characters in the proper perspective and in 
natural environmental background is admirable. 
Blending of historical issues with intense erotic 
emotions hightens the greatness of the play. 

Vikramorva^iya: This drama contains five Acts. 
It describes the love episode between king Puru- 
ravas and the celestial nymph Urvasi. This drama 
is based on ancient mytholgical works. Pururavas 
is a hero of renown and a ruler of the lunar dynasty. 
On meeting Urvasi the celestial damsel, the king is 
charmed by her Jpeauty. Mutual affection crops up. 
The king takes Urvasi as second wife. After the 
birth of a son, Urvasi leaves the king. He is in great 
distress because of the separation. Then comes the 
reunion. The renunciation of Pururavas and his 
wanderings portray an anticlimax. The opening 
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verse in the drama (galled, generally ..as Kandislpka) 
couched in chosen word& pregnant‘ w ith'clear sense, 
points to the spirit of devotion of the'author ahdtiie 
nature of his philosophical concepts. The verse 
reads:- 

anor 

jrfarsftssrc' i 

sr ?«rr^: 'Pr^^gT*ni?g;..^: u 

sakuntalan* 

Kalidasa’s AbMjH.auasakuptalam,. if 'a, ^drld. 
renowned drama in seven Acts! -Tie story," of. the 
drama is taken, from the episp.de of! ^akuntala. and. 
Busyanta found in. the. Majabha^rata , epip and. 
probably some details.have .bee# taken’, from • the 
story in.the Padmapurana also. The author, has 
of course made many alterations’ in the theme found 
in these sources. This drama is replete with similes # 
erotic sentiment, description of nature, and effulgent 
characterisation. Besides it displays!|he ppePs. va.st 
knowledge of §astras. r =. The creation pf shpatfqjqs* 
is quite fitting. The admixture of natural "and 
supernatural elements-it* : the, presentation: , of the 
plot addsito its* superiority. The 1 story of ^akuut^l^ 
is-too well known to be related here;. 

Every bit of conversation, every-verse found in. 
the drama breathes with beauty of expression and 
profound meaning with an apt, and proper setting. 
A few illustrations may be interesting. 
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In the second Act of the drama, Kalidasa 

speaks in the words of Dusyanta a description of 
gakuntala’s beauty thus:- 

qrpcfT f¥£pTT iKtr 5 s 

51% WTfcT BT *T 

qT5f%ic^rgf% ? w °T3^ » u” (11-9) 

[Here the Icing says that even as a sculptor 
combining his varied knowledge of the details of 
extant beautiful pieces, uses his imagination in 
producing an extraordinarily beautiful, ‘unsurpassed 
new sculpture* Brahma, the creator has created the 
beautiful §akuntala. §akuntala is a crest jewel 
among women. The creator with his vast experience 
of the creation of myriads of beings of the universe, 
has drawn out all the beauty of his creations in his 
creation of Sakuntala, a maiden of unsurpassed 
beauty.] 

Incidentally by use of the words (satva) and rfftT, 
(yoga), the union of the soul and the body, the 
Brahman and the 31 van are suggested by Kalidasa.] 

On the eve of her departure to Dusyanta’s 
palace, Sakuntala asks her foster father Kanva, as 
to when she can return to the hermitage*. Sage 
Kanva points out to her that an ideal wife should 
always be with her husband, adding that when she 
gets old, she and her husband can come and live in 
the hermitage in peace after entrusting the responsi- 
bilitx of administering the kingdom to their son:- 
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Kalidasa’s §akuntalam has been translated into 
many languages. The drama has a.universal appeal. 
Rabindranath Tagore's article in Bengali/‘gakuntaia” 
its inner meaning'; has been translated into English 
and inserted as an introduction to Laurence Bioyon's 
English work, ‘Kalidasa's Sakuntala'. In it Tagore 
observe s:- 

‘‘The two peculiar principles of India are the 
beneficent tie of home life on the one hand and the 
liberty.,of the soul, abstracted from the world,. on 
tjie other. In the world, India is variously connected 

d 
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any of them. But on the altar of devotion (tapasya) 
India sits alone. Kalidasa has shown both in 

j 

Sakuntala and Kumara-Sambhava, that there is a 
harmony between these two principles”. 

j 

Sudraka 

It is the surmise of scholars that Sudraka might 
have lived in the first century A.D. Certain biogra¬ 
phical details about him can be had from some 
later works written about him such as ^udrakacarita, 
Sudraka-Katha and Vikranta^udraka. Sudraka, a 
brahmin was a friend of a prince named Svati. 
He narrowly escaped death from the hands of a 
Buddhist monk. He made an extensive tour to 
Mathura, Vidiia and Ujjain. Well versed in Veda 
he was a devotee of Lord £>iva. 

Mrcchakatikam 


Mrcchakatikam is a good play in ten Acts. 
The theme of the drama is centred on the love 
story of Carudatta and a courtesan named 
Vasantasena, residents of Avanti city. Carudatta, 
was a rich brahmin merchant of Ujjain. He was 
marned and he had a son. Because of a misfortune 

beairfifn, 3 r p ^ perty - He i oved a rich and 

W n/m ® mden ’ Vasantasena. ^akara, brother-in- 

Sakar f a h 0^ g ’v aS 3 WaI t0 Carudatta who hated 
house Row.® K Sa , nt f ena Visited Carudatta’s 
toX w h ’ he ! ' ttle son of Ca rudatta who used 
Is he haf r ^ made of S old ’ was seen weeping 

F omtWs c avV^VV t0y - Cart made clayt 
katikam^i ? he drama got the na me Mrccha- 
ka-meamng clay-cart’. There after cruel, skilled 
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plotting by £akara entangled CSiradatta'ih criminal- 
litigation and he was sentenced to death on charge 
of murdering Vasantasena. Luckily a Buddhist monk 
who had taken care of Vasantasena strangled and 
thrown in a garden by §akara produced 1 Her' just J 
before, the execution of Carudatta., Thus the mystery 
of the cruel-plot was divulged* Along with, the main 
theme of the drama is interlaid, a minor political" 
episode-of a plot to murder a young- prince, heir to 
a kingdom by a treacherous relation. The happy ending 
of the two episodes, shows that 'all is well that ends 
well Morals are expressed through some of the 
characters, in the drama as found hereunder:- 

%• 5PTO: to; I 

to w" 

[Men must always try to possess good qualities. 
Persons, without values but possessing vast riches 
can never be considered as equals to a poor man 
endowed with good qualities.] - (l‘V-22); 

The' drama is of a' human, and urban setting. 
Quick development of incidents, apt use of colloquial 
and chaste language befitting the status and culture 
of the characters and beautftfuf' iHUstrations assign 
this drama- an important place amongst Sanskrit 
plays. 

VMaMiadatta. 

The period of Viiakhadatth is- also a chronologi¬ 
cal problem because of the prevafla&o# 0# diverse 
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theories about his date. That he flourished in the 
first half of the fifth century can be regarded as a 
doubtful guess. 

Mudraraksasa 

Viiakhadatta’s only available ■ work is the 
Mudraraksasa a drama in seven Acts. The drama 
tells how Canakya, the shrewd minister of the 
Mauryan king*, Candragupta wins over Raksasa, a 
former minister, to support Candragupta. Raksasa 
desires to make a rival prince, by name Malayaketu 
by overthrowing Candragupta. ' Canakya, ■ using a 
seal for a permission card, sends a' 1 'messenger to 
Raksasa, with the pass. With his keen insight and 
diplomatic skill, Canakya is able to gain the 
support of Raksasa who thwarts Malayaketu. Since 
the seal (mudra) has been important in making 
Raksasa discard his enmity, the play gets the name 
'Mudra-Raksasa 5 . 

There is no major or important female character 
worth the name in the play. It has a historical back¬ 
ground. It stands unique as a play centred on 
political strategy, statesmanship and diplomacy. 
Human values are stressed off, and on. Language 
used is forcible but all the same graceful, with apt 
and natural ty pe. of comparisons. 

Malyaketu, the rival prince seeing the orna- 
mennts formerly worn by his late father feels sorry 
and compares the beauty of the face of his dead father 
decorated with the ornaments, to the moon shining 
amidst the bright stars after dusk in the Saradrtu 
(autumn) season:- 
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nTsftftRTTPr ^wtPt 

?frfwrs% gg^a^amrat 

WH#f: II ” 


(V—16) 


Harsavardhana 

An emperor, a pious person, a poet, a play¬ 
wright, all combined in one was Harsavardhana who 
ruled over the major part of North India, for nearly 
four decades from 606 A.D., with his capital at Kanouj 
at first and later at Thanesvar. 

Harsa wrote three dramas, Ratnavali, Priyadarsika 
and Nagananda. 

Ratnavali 

Ratnavali is of the Natika type of plays. The 
story of the drama is on the model of Bhasa’s 
Pratijna-Yaugandharayana and Svapnavasavadatta. 
The drama is in four Acts. The theme is the secret 
love of Udayana, king of KausambI, with a princess, 
Sagarika, (her real name is Ratnavali.) At last 
Udayana marries Ratnavali. 

Harsa describes nature in the spring season in 
a beautiful verse. King Udayana looks all round 
the pleasure garden. He describes that the trees 
shine as if having drunk the honey of spring, they 
act as men who have drunk; the tender leaves of 
light red colour shining with the colour of copper 
show that the trees have drunk, the droning sound 
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of the humming bees is not. clear; the southern winds 
blow on the branches of. these trees and the shaking 
of the branches is like a drunken man’s shaking his 
arms and being unsteady The-'verse: is as? follows:-, 

fmt' few! 

WTf^cF .*T3T 

(1 - 17 ) 


Prlyato&ika 

A drama of four Acts, the Priyadargika 
is almost like Ratnavall in its. theme and 
its technique. In this play- also the hero is (Jdayana 
who is said to be the king of the Vatsas. Priyadar- 
j£ika, the heroine after whose name the play has* its 
name, is the daughter of. a. king called Dhrtavarman. 
The story of Udayana's marriage with Priyadar^ika, 
at the end of a series of hurdles, is fold in the drama. 
The elements of suspense* accident, shock and 
rivalry and human attitudes; of sympathy, tricks and 
sorrow are found intertwined & the’ play. 

Naganandam 

Naganandam is the best of Harsa’s three dramas. 
The source of the plot is to be traced in the Brhat- 
katha of Gunadhya. The hero of the play is 
Jimutavahana a Bodhisatva, and a Vidyadhara 
princes. This is in five Acts. The story of the play 
beings with Jimutavahana finding a suitable site 
for a hermitage for the residence of his old parents. 
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Proceeding along the route of a song heard by him, 
the prince arriving at the temple of Gauri, overhears 
a conversation between Malayavati, a Siddha princess 
and her maid-servant. The princess is telling about 
her dream that the future Vidyadhara King will 
become her husband because of Gauri’s grace. 
Jimutavahana appears before Malayavati, The two 
fall in love with each other. In the second Act the 
gandharve marriage between the two is over. In 
the third Act the hero learns of the seirure of his 
kingdom by Matanga. The fourth Act displays the 
■supreme sacrifice of Jimutavahana by becoming a 
prey to Garuda in the place of the serpent Sankacuda. 
In the last Act, Sankacuda, the hero’s parents 
and his wife go to the presence of Garuda seated 
on a hill nearby with Jimutavahana’s body lain in 
front. Jimutavahana urges Garuda to eat him to 
satisfy his hunger. Garuda admires his courage. 
The ashamed Garuda resolves to put an end to himself. 
Jimutavahana dissuades Garuda from doing so. 
Seeing the hero nearing deth, Garuda quickly 
flies to heaven and sends down a shower of nectar 
on the spot. Meanwhile Malayavati’s patron goddess, 
Gauri appears on the scene and sprinkles water 
on Jimutavahana’s body. He emerges unhurt, in 
his former form and beauty. The shower of ambrosia 
from above brings back to life the skeletons of all the 
serpents (nagas) in heaps near the hillock, those killed 
by Garuda till then. They all rejoice. Because of the 
joy of of the nagas, the play is entitled ‘Naganandam’. 
Jimutavahana is crowned as king of the Vidyadharas. 

Scholars view that the drama has been written by 
Harsavardhana for being staged at a festival in 


honour of Indra. A fine blend of the supernatural 
element with popular and natural ideas, of Buddhistic 
principles and Hindu ideals and of principles 
common to both, renders the play to be a proper 
and true picture of the times. The exalted sentiment 
of Dayavlra-a mixture of sympathy and valour-is 
dominant in the drama with the erotic sentiment 
running as a subsidiary parallel. Scholars note 
all the nine rasas (sentiments) as used in the play. 
Stress on human values is made off and on. The 
virtue of helping others in trouble even at the cost 
of one’s life is brought out by Jimutavahana’s 
words to Garuda, asking the latter to eat him in the 
place of the snake r 
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(Act~V~25J. 


Eajaiekhara 

Raja'Cekhara, according to some authorities 
was horn in 8S4A.D. and lived till 9S9 A.D. It is 
said that he was the preceptor of a Rajaput King 
Mahendrapnla and that the king's son Mahlpala 
was the patron of Ra ja^ekhara, 

Rajasekhara has written many dramas of which 
four only are available. His Balaramayanam, a drama, 
in 10 Acts, recounts the story of the Ramayana, of 
course with many deviations. Another is 
Viddhasalabhanjika, of the natika type. A third work 
of which only two Acts are available is Balabharatam, 
also known as ‘Pracandapandavamh This drama gives 
the story of the Pandavas from the marriage ofDraupadi 
upto their leaving for the forest after the game of dice. 
Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjari is a drama in four 
Acts narrating the love story ofKing Candrapala with 
the princess of Kuntala and its culmination is in their 
marriage. 

That God Vinayaka was pleased to serve as 
Vyasa's scribe for the sage's Writing the 
Mahabharata is referred to in Rajasekhara's 
Balaramayana in which Vyasa is a character and 
Vyasa's teacher is Valtnlki. Vyasa tells Vajmlki 
about his scribe:- 
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crgmtfwr u" 

(Balabharatam-I - 20.) 

Jayadeva 

Jayadeva the dramatist, traditionally identified 
with Paksadhara Misra, the great logician, is different 
from the devotional poet Jayadeva (author of 
Gitagovindam) though both are contemporaries. This 
Jayadeva is the author of a fine play, in seven Acts, 
known as 4 Prasannaraghava’ a dramatic presentation 
of the story of Rama with many new elements of 
attraction and changes in the original theme. For 
instance the presence of Bana and Ravana (demon 
kings) is introduced as suitors in the svayamvara of 
Sita, and they are made objects of ridicule. The drama 
ends with the coronation of Sri Rama. 

Murari 

Murari is accepted as a great scholar by later 
scholars such as Bhattoji Diksita andNarayana Bhatta. 
His ‘Anargharaghava’ is a drama in seven Acts. It is a 
play based on the story of Rama. The author’s 
knowledge of sastras finds place in the drama. The 
language used through the characters of the play is 
beautiful and simple. 

Vedanta Desika 

Preceptor and poet, Vedanta, Desika has written a 
drama named ‘Sankalpasuryodayam’. This is an 
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allegorical play, with abstract entities like faith, 
modesty, virtue etc., picked up as characters. It is 
on the model of Krsnamisra*s Prabodaya-Candro- 
dayam, The drama establishes the important 
doctrines of the Vkristadvaita discipline of Sri 
Ramanujacarya 

Ramabhadra DIksita 

Ramabhadra, though only two dramas of his are 
known, seems to be a seasoned playwright with a 
skill in construction and development of the plot. 
His (Janaklparinaya) is a comedy of errors. Though 
the base of the plot is the Raraayana, alterations 
in matter and characters have been made. “Two 
sets of characters are brought to action, the one 
genuine and the other disguised, so that a confusion 
arises among themselves when they meet each 
other". A sub plot (in the nature of a mini drama) 
is introduced- in the court of Ravana. With beauti¬ 
ful style, perfect imagination and appealing language 
the play occupies a remarkable place in dramatic 
literature. Ramabhadra Diksita’s another drama is 
‘ s r rigaratilakabhana’. 

Mahendra Varman 

Mahendra Varman the Pallava ruler, with his 
capital at Kanci (of 7th century A. D.) has written a 
short comic play of the Prahasana type. Prahasana 
plays have been written to cater to the taste of the 
common mass. They have been enacted generally 
during festivals. Mahendra's Mattavilasaprahasana is 
adjudged as the best of the prahasana plays. The 
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subject matter of the play begins with a member of a 
monastery and his lady love, both fully drunk. The 
monk loses the skull used by him as a begging bowl. 
There arises a suspicion that a Buddhist monk has 
stolen it. The matter is referred to a good and sober 
£aiva monk who directs the disputants to go to the 
king's court. Meanwhile the appearance of a mad man 
with the skull (in his hand) which he has nabbed 
from a street dog solves the problem. Prakrt is used 
freely in the play. The plot, set to suit the common 
people of the times, and the humour in the speeches 
of the characters provoking laughter, make a special 
impact on the reader’s mind. 

23. £aktibhadra 

£aktibhadra of Kerala (9th century A. D.) regar¬ 
ded as a disciple of Sankaracarya, is the author of 
a vet} popular drama called A^caryacudamani. 
The story goes that gaktibhadra after finishing the 
drama, read it to Sankara. With no oral apprecia¬ 
tion forthcoming from his master, the >oung play¬ 
wright threw the manuscript into fire. Later on 
knowing the fate of the play, Sankara reproduced 
the drama from his memory and the pupil wrote it 
down. The drama begins with Ravana’s carrying 
away SIta f rom the hermitage and ends with the 
return of Rama and SIta to Ayodhya. 




Chapter XVII 

HISTORICAL TALES, 

STORIES AND FABLES 

(A) Historical Tales 

1. Rajatarangini, decidedly the greatest of 
historical tales in Sanskrit, was written by Kalhana 
son of Campaka, a senior officer under King Harsa 
of Kashmir (1089 to 1101 A.D.). Kalhana was 
bom in the first decade of the eleventh century. He 
was a devotee of Siva. According to his own words 
he took much pains to gather material for his tale. 
Kashmir was a rich and highly developed kingdom 
before Kalhana’s times. 

Rajatarangini, the fruit of the labour of some 
years, was finished in 1149-1150 A.D. The tale 
is divided into eight books. It is in the nature of a 
long epic poem. The name ‘Rajatarangini 5 means 
‘waves of kings 5 . It is a chronicle of the rulers of 
Kashmir in verses. It is a consecutive narrative. In 
the early part, the story of some mythological kings 
is given. Later the history of many kings of diffe¬ 
rent dynasties is set forth in detail. Some of the 
prominent kings mentioned are Harsa, Meghavahana, 
Lalitaditya, Jayapida, and Avantivarman. It is 
striking to note the name of a king, Jaluka, son of 
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Asoka, the Maury an Emperor. It needs mention 
that Cunningham a historian of recent times refers 
to Jaluka, as a son of Asoka, and as a Hindu ruler of 
Kashmir and as one who was ^responsible in 
constructing a temple in honour of Sankaracarya, the 
great Advaita philosopher, on a hill, near his capital 
in Kashmir. The hill in Kashmir, with the temple 
is called ‘Sankaracarya Hill 5 , till this day. The 
language of the tale is simple. The style is rich and 
flowing. The use of figures of speech is apt. There 
are profuse details even about those who ruled for 
a few months. It is a history cum kavya. Morals 
are hinted upon incidentally. 

Says Kalhana ‘One who hatches a plot (against 
another) is sure to perish by the same, even as smoke 
sent up by fire to bum eyes of others when it turns 
into a cloud, puts out the fire, when the cloud rains’ 

“zft TT OTiTO 

'S*r • wTfer w v&f&t srRfrr- 

|^: w wrgr u” 

Kalhana, as he himself says, has used the 
Nilamatapurana and about eleven other collections of 
stories about kings. He has taken parins to check the 
correctness of the information gained from these 
sources and the dates by making a thorough 
examination of inscriptions, copper plate, grants etc. 

Kalhana designed the Rajatarangini as a 
grand epic poem and not as a mere manual of history. 
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The dominating sentiment in the work is &anta 
(peace), Among the other works of Kalhana, his 
hymn on Ardhanarl^vara and his historical* poem, 
^ayasimhabhyudaya*, a sketch of his patron king, 
Jayasimha of Kashmir, are worthy of mention. 

2. Vikramankadevacarita 

Bilhana was a great poet and a good writer of 
stories. He lived in his middle age as a court poet 
of Vikramaditya, also known as Tribhuvanamalla 
(1076 to 1127 A.D.), a Chalukyan king of Kalyan. 
The king held Bilhana in great esteem and 
presented him with an elephant and a parasol. The 
Vikramankadevacarita, intended by Bilhana mainly 
td‘present the greatness of his patron king, is given 
’a historical touch. The narrative is in verse, and 
has. eighteen cantos. The history begins with 
mythological kings, the origin of the dynasty being 
given as of rulers at Ayodhya. The most important 
of the kings mentioned in the work: is Vikramaditya 
after whose name the historical kavya takes 
its name. 

Though the historical details in the work are 
regarded by scholars as defective, the work is a high 
ranking poem.Many sentiments such as mirth, 
pathos, valour etc. are introduced. Language -used 
is effective and simple. The style is elegant, 
natural and flowing. As an illustration of Bilhana’s 
perfect expression of thought and beauty of style, 
the words put by the poet into the mouth of Ling 
Ahavamalla on his determination to get out of 
worldly life may be read;- 
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''sTHTfir 

tm stfw iwRr: < n#aWfa% , aTRr i 
i^tshtr^ ftr^^TT 
STT^T^i 11” 

[I know that my life, quivering as the tip of the ear 
of an elephant, has passed off. My only hope is 
in the Lord of Parvati (&iva). I like to cast off the 
illusion of human life in the Turigabhadra with 
my heart thinking of Siva.] 

3. Kappanabhyudaya 

Kappanabhyudaya is a historical poem by 
Sivasvamin, a Kashmirian poet of the ninth century 
A.D. The theme of the work is taken from 
Buddhist stories. The story is about the victory 
of a king called Kappana over an enemy king, his 
exploits and his conversion to Buddhism at the end. 
The work abounds in description of nature, the 
seasons, mountains, sports, night etc. 

(B) Stories 

In the realm of Sanskrit literature one can find 
a large mine of stories. Stories in Sanskrit are 
there from very early times. In the Vedas and the 
Upanisads a number of interesting and instructive 
stories are narrated. 

I. Brhatkatha 

Brhatkatha, a treasure house of stories, was 
compiled originally by Gunadhya. There are some 
.interesting legends about tile origin of the Brhat 
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Katha. It needs be said that the Brhatkatha 
happened to be the earliest book of stories of the 
historical age. It is said that the original work was 
written in Pisaci language, because the author had 
vowed in the course of a wager to write only in 
that language. A version of Gunadhya's life story 
gives the place of his birth as Pratisthana (modern 
Paitan) on the bank of the Godavari river, in 
Maharastra. 

It is said that Gunadhya burnt his stories 
in disgust on his work having been unrecognised 
by a Satavahana ruler and that the king realising 
his folly redeemed a small part of the original of 
seven lakhs of verses. Happily three grand edifices 
has been constructed by three architects of later 
centuries using the shattered remains of Gunadhya’s 
work. 

2. Brhatkatha-sloka-sangraha 

Buddhasvamin, who had- access to the saved 
fragmant of Gunadhya's work abridged the original 
and produced a new.recension in verses* with the 
name Brhatkatha-Hoka-Sangraha. But even, this 
could not be had in full. The* available portion: 
consists of 28 cantos with 4539 verses-in all, (as per 
Dr. Keith). 

3. Brhatkatha-Manjarl 

Ksemendra, a versatile scholar of Kashmir, 
of the 11th century, has written the Brhatkatha- 
manjarl. In the main the stories of Gunadhya are 
retold in the scholar’s own way,, of course with 
some additions from other spurges. Interesting 
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descriptions are included to relieve the drudgery of 
continuous narration. The work is in 1.8 sections 
called ‘lambakas; ? Ksemendra has also written two 
other story books the ‘Ramayanamafl jari* and the 
‘BharatamanjarT, abridged versions of the two 
great epics. These two long poems are of consi¬ 
derable literary merit. 

4. Kathasaritsagara 

Somadeva was a scholar of Kashmir. 
He belonged to a period later than that of Ksemendra. 
It is said that he narrated his stories, after writing 
them, in order to bring peace of mind to an agitated 
queen of Jalandhara, (modem Jullunder in Punjab). 
Somadeva lived during the major part of the eleventh 
century. The name of Somadeva's collection of 
stories is ‘Kathasaritsagara\ - the ocean of rivers 
of stories ocean. The work contains eighteen books. 
The majority of stories are based on the Brhatkatha. 
Superstitions, sorcery, marvels etc., obtaining in 
Kashmir are found included in the narration. The 
beauty of the work rests on the alluring mode of 
presentation, and on its appealing, graceful and 
simple style. The work cotains about 21,000 verses, 
Belief in dictums of old, and in righteous principles 
is brought out in apt contexts with sutitable 
comparisons. The author introduces a verse describing 
human hopes as being high or low according to 
circumstances caused by fate. This idea is compared 
to trees on the verge of the sea being rocked, as if 
in wonder, by strong winds' and to the ebb and flow 
of the waves of the sea. 

ampt 5*r ! 
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3Tg: 

wrt: ^T^rnffer- if' 

The importance of doing good to others in need 
of help is expressed in one of the stories, when a 
Gandharva lifts a prince having fallen into a well and 
thereby saves him from death. This kind act of the 
Gandharva is spoken of as that of a noble soul and 
compared to trees on the road giving shade and 
breeze to passers by. Further, but for such noble 
souls the world will be only a decayed forest. The 
pertinent verse reads;- 


5, Vetalapancayimsati 

The authorship of a collection of twenty - five 
interesting stories, under the title ‘Vetalapancavimsati’ 
is attributed to a great scholar by name Vetala Bhatta, 
one of the nine gems who adorned the court of 
Candragupta Vikramaditya (380-415 A.D.) The tales 
were narrated to a king by a vetala, an evil spirit. The 
king promised to bring down a dead body hanging down 
from a tree in a cremation ground, to an ascetic who 
used to present the king with a fruit containing a gem, 
every year, on a particular day, At the burial ground 
the king became afraid when he found out that an evil 
spirit had got into the corpse. The king persisted in his 
effort. Then the spirit told a story ending it in a question 
framed as answer to a riddle. The king solved the riddle. 
The possessed dead body got up to its place. 
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This was repeatedly done twenty-five times. 
At the end of the narration of the last story, the 
dead body fell down from the tree with renewed 
life. On knowing the bad intention of the ascetic 
to kill him, the king cut off his head, givadasa 
of later times has edited the tales which are also 
included in Ksemendra's and Somadeva’s collections 
and which have been translated into many languages. 

6. Avantisundarikatha 

Dandin, poet, prose-writer and literary critic, 
of Kanci, belonging to the seventh century, is the 
author of a story book called Avantisundarikatha 
(story of the Beauty of AvantI), in excellent prose 
and written on the model of the Brhatkatha. The 
stories do not vary much from the author’s prose 
romance, the Dagakumaracarita. As a piece of 
literary art Avantisundarikatha is superb. 

7- Simhasanadvatrim&ka 

The origin of the thirty-two stories, collectively 
known as ‘Simhasanadvatrimsika 9 is traced to a 
throne of the gre?d Gupta Emperor, Vikramaditya 
buried under the earth in a meadow near Ujjain. 
Once a boy grazing his sheep in the meadow 
happened to sit on the slightly elevated spot below 
which the throne had been buried long ago. Passers 
by noticed the boy speaking words of wisdom as if 
he were a great scholar. On hearing about this, 
King Bhoja got interested in knowing the fact. Bhoja 
ordered to dig out the earth under the mound. A 
grand throne with a flight of thirty-two steps, with 
a statue of a young lady on the edge of each step* 
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was sighted. The throne was carried to the palace. 
King Bhoja, desired to sit on it. He placed his 
foot on the first step; the statue on it began the 
narration of a story about Emperor Vikramaditya and 
flew off after the narration was over. The stories 
so told by each of the 32 statues as Bhoja ascended 
step by step, and the flying off, after the end of 
each story, have been recorded in the collection. 

Some versions of the work indicate the author¬ 
ship of the stories as of Vararuci. The stories are in 
prose of a good style, with some moral maxims in 
verses at the beginning and at the end. 

8. §ukasaptati 

gukasaptati is a bunch of seventy narrations 
written by Cint&marti Bhatta. The story goes that 
the stories were related by a parrot (really a demi- 
celestial) 9 to a young lady,with the purpose of saving 
her from taking to the wrong path, during the long 
absence of her husband from home. The stories 
are said to have been narrated by the parrot to the 
lady throughout the night everyday, till her husband's 
return. Apart from Cintamani Bhatta*s compila¬ 
tion, scholars discern two other recensions of the 
stories with slight modifications. 


9. Other Story Books 

Of the other numerous stories, ‘Viracaritra* by 
Ananta, in 30 chapters, ‘Vikramodaya’ in verse 
form and of unknown authorship,. Sivadasas 
•Kathamava’, consisting thirty-five stones and his 
‘galivahanakatha', in eighteen sections, a collection 
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of forty-four stories called ‘Purusaparjksa’ by Vid- 
yapati, ‘Prabandhacintamanf of Merutunga, 
‘Prabanclhako^a' by Raja^ekhara and ‘Bhojapraban- 
dha*, of Ballaladeva of Varanasi, in 328 verses 
are known to be valuable. 

(C) Fables 

While 1 historical tales and stories centre upon 
episodes of rulers, of heroes, etc., fables are mere 
creations' of the imagination. Fables include sub¬ 
human characters such as animals and birds. 

Pancatantra 

The collection of five books of fables with the 
title Pancatantra contains didactic fables, each with a 
definite principle as its background. The base original 
text written by Visnusarman is said to have been lost. 
It was written by him to instruct the princes, entrusted 
to his care, in general knowledge, in rules of 
righteousness and statecraft, in a short time. The five 
main subjects dealt with in the book are of a political 
nature. They are:- 1. Causing a Split in allied enemy 
ranks, 2. Securing allies, 3. War and peace, 4. Losing 
of what has been gained and 5. Action without 
forethought. 


The earliest recension of Pancatantra is said to be 
of the sixth century. Pancatantra has been translated 
into many languages of the world. It is in simple prose, 
written in simple language coupled with an artistic style. 



SANSKRIT PROSE 


In Sanskrit literature, the major portion is in the 
form of poetry. Even the majority of works, on 
sciences (Sastras) and fine arts, are in the form of 
poetry. Among authors of prose works, 
Bana, Subandhu and Dandin stand prominent. The 
earliest specimens of prose are seen in the 
Yajurveda. 

Bana’s Harsacarita 

Bana was equal in greatness as a writer of prose 
and of poetry. He must have lived in the last quarter of 
the 6th century and in the firsthalfof the 7th century 
A.D. He was a native of Prthukuta, on the bank of the 

y * 

river Sonabhadra (Sone). He lost his parents even 
when he was a boy. In. his youth he made a 
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After the murder of Rajya^rFs husband, her having 
been imprisoned by the king of Malwa, the death 
of Rajyavardhana caused by a Gauda king, the 
escape of Rajya^rl from prison and her decision 
to die by entering into a burning pyre are given in 
detail. Harsa finds his sister just about to end her 
life and recovers her. The narration ends here. 
The work has been left incomplete by Bana. 
Though the title of the work indicates the narration 
of the history of Harsa, the historical facts are- 
scanty. It is at best a story connected with Harsa 
in a simple manned. 

Kadambarl 

Bana's Kadambarl is a romantic tale in prose, 
considered as Bana’s magnum opus. The story of 
Kadambarl is too well known and too long to be 
recounted. Tn brief it narrates the love episode 
of Candraplda, prince of Ujjain and Kadambarl, 
a Gandharva princess. The story of Pundarlka, son 
of a sage and Maha^veta, in love with each other, 
is interlinked with the main story of Kadambarl. 
Mahaiveta happens to be the friend of princess 
Kadambarl. The narrative ends happily with the 
marriage of Candraplda with Kadambarl and 
Pundarlka with Mahaiveta. 

Bana wrote only the first part of the work. 
His son Bhusana completed it. Mixing of super¬ 
natural elements with the common place, length of 
the work, introduction of diverse characters and 
many different situations, complicated construction 
of the theme and pretty long sentences, render it 
difficult for a reader of average abilities to have a 
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comprehensive gist of this fine romantic, tale. As 
such a later poet has abridged the work in his 
‘Kadambarl Kathasara*. 


All the same Bana is a master of Sanskrit prose. 
Great poets and critics have praised the ‘Kadambarl*. 
Endowed with fine literary beauty it makes the 
reader f orget himself and lose himself in a poetic 
trance. It has been justly said that any one who 
tastes the nectar like sweetness of the work, will 
have no liking for food; ( “ wsmtostmi 3trfifl$fT 
fpsr?t i”) “The most famous writer of a poem in 
prose in Sanskrit is Bana**. 

Apart from the beauty of most of the prose 
passages, the verses used rarely and fittingly is 
meaningful and set in figurative language. For 
instance he praises preceptor Bharvu in a verse in 
hvperbole:- 




^PTFcrF"! 'H Pt> <1 



sg# ii’ 


[I bow to the two lotuslike feet of Bharvu who is 
worshipped by the Maukhari Kings with their crowns 
off their heads and held in their hands, the toes on 
their feet shining red as they climbed upon the steps 
formed of the crowns of the vassals of the kingdom.] 


Dandm’s Daiaktsmar&canta 
• » 

•Dandin is the author of three greatly famous 
works'-! 1 ^ tfafWflTS 1 )• 0f 

three Da&ikumaracarita is a stor ^ work 

work is said to be an abridgement of his another work 
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the ‘Avantisundarlkatha,*. The Da^akumaracarita 
has two parts called Burvaplthika and Uttaraplthika 
with thirteen chapters on the whole. 

The subject matter of the work is the story of ten 
young men, princes and sons of ministers, and their 
adventures. The narration begins with Rajahamsa, 
king of Fataliputra. During a war with the king of 
Malwa, the queen of Patallputra is sent to a forest 
near the Vindhya mountains for the purpose of 
safety. Rajahamsa is sorely wounded in the battle 
and fell unconscious in his chariot which is drawn 
by the horses to the same forest where the queen is 
residing unknown to others. The horses stop very 
near the Queen’s residence. Meanwhile the queen 
gets news of the king having been lost. She 
decides to end her life and utters her last prayers. 
By then the king'having regained his senses, hearing 
his wife’s words a id recognising her* voice, rushes 
towards the spot, The two get reunited. In course 
of time she gives birth to a son. He is named 
Rajavahana. The King’s ministers too have sons. 
Five more princes are brought before the king 
making a total of ten including the princes. By an 
accident Pda ja hams a is taken to the underworld. 

The ten young aristocrats are out in search for the 
king and get separated.As per an agreed plan to meet 
‘h kljjain, after a series of adventures, the princes 
reach Ujjain and relate their adventures. 

Characters of different grades of society of the 
times are introduced in the story,—charecters with 
generosity, sincerity and faithfulness. The presen¬ 
tation is excellent and full with humour. The lang- 
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uage is pruned to suit the situation. In fine it is a 
story written by a poet of great imagination and 
erudition. “Such a romance (Da^akumara Carita), 
was accepted as a great work of art and such a 
romance came down through ages as a masterpiece 
when a large number of literary works were stopped 
within the sieve that filtered the literary 
specimens'*. 

Subandhu's Vasavadatta 

The period of Subandhu is not correctly known. 
It is said that he lived some decades after Bana, 
His only known work is the tale in prose called 
Vasavadatta. 

One night, Kandarpaketu, son of king 
Cintamani, sees in a dream, a handsome girl and 
falls in love with the imaginary girl. He goes, in 
search of the gmi with his friend Makaranda. During 
the course of the journey they rest under a tree 
near the Vindhya mountain. He hears the conversa¬ 
tion between a male bird and its mate about princess 
Vasavadatta in love with a youth' seen by her in a 
dream, and her having sent her trusted servant maid 
in search of the youth. The prince and Vasavadatta 
meet at Pataliputra. Vasavadatta’s father, in the 
mentime, decides to give his daughter in marriage 
to a semi-celestial prince. Kandarpaketu swiftly 
elopes with Vasavadatta on a magical horse towards 
the Vindhya mountains, where the two sleep. The 
princess, goes out to gather some fruits. She is closely 
followed by two hunters followed by their bands of 
followers. The hunters quarrely and both fall down 
dead. On missing the princess, Kandarpaketu 
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wanders aimlessly with a determination to put an 
end to his life. A voice from the sky deters him 
saying that he will soon be reunited with his wife. 
He reaches the hermitrge of a sage who has cursed 
Vasavadtta to become a statue, on her taking refuge 
there- to escape from the hunters. Accidentally the 
prince toughes the statue. The statue turns into 
living Vasavadatta. Then Kandarpaketu and 
Vasavadatta lead a happy life in t he former’s palace. 

The creation of two like situations, and mixture 
of superhuman elements and incidents at the opportune 
moment, nd giving a happy turn to the events 
tend to make the plot interesting. Description of 
nature, mountains and rivers and Subandhu’s skilled 
use of his knowledge fill up the gaps. The author 
seems to be fond of using words of double meaning, 
figurative language, puns etc. 




Chapter XIX 

MANTRA SASTRA, 

AGAMAS AND TANTRAS 

1. Mantra^astras 

Mantra^astra is closely connected wiht Agama 
and Tantra. The word ‘Mantra’ is derived from the 
root : to think. Hence Mantra is thought-based 
expression. It is productive of temporal and spiritural 
benefits. In its higher plane it may cause even 
eternal bliss. Every mantra consists of aksaras 
(letters) arranged in a particular order with a definite 
squence of sound with a chandas etc. Mantra 
Sastras also give ways for drawing yantras, 
(diagramatic representations) connected with mantras 
for purposes of external worship of deities. The 
Atharvaveda is regarded as the source of all Mantra texts. 
There are a good number of Mantra treatises. 

Perhaps the earliest codified Mantrasastra text 
is the ‘Prapancasara’ of Bhagavatpada Sankara’. 
Saradatilakam is an exhaustive work in 25 
chapters, on diverse spells devoted to Devi, 
Ganapati, Surya, Yisnu, Sive, Nrsimha etc. 
The author of the work is Lakshmanadesikendra. 
Raghava Bhatta, of Varanasi has written a 
commentary on this work by name ‘Padarthadarsa’ 
in 1497. A.D. It can be_ learnt from this 
commentary that Saradatilakam prescribes 
the requisite qualities for one who desires 
to spell a mantra viz., ahimsa, truth, non-stealing, 
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celibacy, compassion, straightforwardness, patience, 
courage with eagerness, limited, pure food and 
cleanliness:- 

“ srffffr •srgr^pf f irtisMc i 

srfcr %far ?ptt u ” 

(ch. 25-7.) 

Mantramahodadhi by Mahldhara, written in 
1588A.D.v along with a gloss, called ‘Nauka- by 
the author .himself, has 25-long chapters along with 
an appendix, containing details for drawing Yantras, 
for typical mantras and deities.'Taotrasarasangraha’. 
probably of the 16th century, by Narayana of 
givapuram : (K.erala),.inverse form,apart from.giving 
details of many mantras, deals also with bites of 
poisonous creatures,, such as diverse kinds of snakes 
and their cure by means of medicinal herbs and 
spells. 

Widely: popular and • extensively followed is 
Prapancasara-sarasangraha by an ascetic named 
Glrvaneudra Sarasvati. According to the author, 
the work’is the condensed gist of gankaracarya’s 
Prapaficasara; GIrvanendra must have flourished 
in the First half of the 17th century as the poet 
Nilakantha DIksita is cited to have been his student. 
This Work of an encyclopaedic nature, is a 
magnum opus on Mantrasastra, containing mantras 
and details for drawing yantras pertaining to a very 
large number of deities. 

Gaudapadacaiya's 4 Subhagodaya Stuti * is 
considered as a mantra treatise* Anandalaharl (the 




first 41 verses of Saundaryalahari) of sankaracarya 
is also regarded as a mantra text. 

2. Agama and Tantra- (General) 

Reputed scholars regard Nigama and Agama as 
the two pillars of Hindu religion, philosophy and 
culture. By ‘Nigama’ the Veda is meant; Agama and 
Tantra are closely allied to the Veda. The large 
number of Agama, Tantra and Mantra sartra texts 
generally deal with the worship of deities, the cons¬ 
truction of temples, the making of deities, the daily 
routine of worship, festivals in temples, repair and 
consecration of temples, drawing of yantras, ,etc. 
That these texts have their base in the Veda is clearly 
indicated in many of them. For instance the Gautama 
Tantra indicates that the bija (seed) for the mantra, 
(spell ‘Klim’ is found in the Vedic hymn of Purusasufoa. 
The Gopalatapini Upanisad corroborates this in the 
following passage;- 

asinirai** i ” 

The Gautamiya Tantra further says that the universe 
has been created from the mantra syllable ‘Klim’ 
accbrdihg to the Upanisad:- 

" 5TT1 srl: fire ” 

(ch 11-15) 

The ICalika Kulatnava Tantra, even at the outset 
states that Devi has spoken thus in the Atharva- 
samhita “ sparer i ” Kalluka 

Bhatta, the celebrated commentator of Manusmrti 
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1. Agama and ‘Tantra’ are used as synonyms in 
many works. 
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(deluge), aradhana (worship of gods), sadhana 
(practice), pura^carya (process), satkarmasadhana 
(sixfold performance), and dhyana (meditation). 
Most of the Agama ancHantra texts are in the form 
of dialogues between Siva and Parvati, or Visnu 
and Laksmi, or between a pair of celestials or as 
between two sages of yore. 

Agamas and tantras can be broadly classified into 
six main types - Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Ganapatya, 
Saura and Kaumara. These deal with the practices, 
processes, mantras^ and rituals regarding worship of 
deities, Siva, Devi (sakti), Visnu, Ganapati, Surya 
and Kumara, respectively. A second king of 
classification is into (1) Samaya or internal worship 
by concentration of the mind on a particular form, 
(2) Kaula or external worship with icons or yantras 
and with necessary objects needed for the worship, 
and (3) Misra, being a mixture of Samaya and Kaula. 
Agmas deal with four aspects Caryai, Kriyai, 
Yogam and Jnanam. The first tells about a devotee’s 
duties. In Kriya, temple and temple worship are 
explained. Yogam tells about the ways of meditation, 
and how the soul is to get fused with God. Jnanam 
relates the state of one in meditation attaining his 
object. Some Agamas have one more aspect and 
some one less. 

3. Sakta Tantras 

The Sakta tantras indicate the modes and 
processes of worshipping Sakti or Devi. Vasistha 
Samhita, Sukasamhita. Sanaka Samhita, Sanandana 
Samhita and Sanatkumara Samhita, along with the 
Agastya &akti Sutram are regarded as the sources of 
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Samayacara tantras such as Srividya tantra. The 
Bhavanopanisad and the Tripuropanisad contain 
details of Sakti worship. Brahmanda purana has a 
string of 1000 names of Devi called ‘Lalitasahas- 
ranama’, and another of 300 names, the ‘Lalita 
TrisatiL In addition there Is ‘Lalitopakhyana’, a 
story of Devi, in the form of a dailogue between 
Hayagriva and Agastya. These three tell about 
Devi’s greatness.^Kalikapurana abounds in infor¬ 
mation about Devi Kali and her worship, with many 
interesting stories. Parasurama’s Kalpasutra and 
Rudrayamala give many details about the Devi cult. 

The Sakta tantras are reckoned as 64 in number. 
Of these the following are considered as important 
Bala, Bhairava, Kularnava, Samaya, Tantraraja, 
Tripura, Trilokyamohini, Vamakesvara and Yogini. 
Amongst works of the modern age ‘Saubhagya- 
Ratnakara’ of Vidyananda, ‘Kamakalavilasa’ 
of Punyananda and ‘Kulacudamani Nigama’, are 
important. 

Bhaskararaya Makhi, born in the last decade 
of the seventeenth century (A.D.), a great literary 
luminary, is an authority on Sakta tantra. He lived 
for long in villages on the bank of the Kaveri, in 
Tanjavur district ofTamilnadu and died in 1785 A.D. 
He is credited with the authorship of about forty 
works in Sanskrit, on diverse subjects. Of his avai¬ 
lable works, fourteen pertain to worship of Devi 
Varivasyarahasya is Bhaskararaya’s masterpiece. 
He has himself written a commentary on it, by name 
Prakasa. The ‘Setubandha’, a gloss on Vamakes- 
varatantra, and his commentaries on Bhavanopanisad, 
on Tripuropanisad and S aubhagyaratnakara are store 
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houses of information. Bhaskara's Saubhagya 
Bhaskara, a commentary on Lalitasahasranama is 
'‘a monument of his superhuman erudition and is an 
indispensable guide in all matters relating to 
mantrasastra” 


3. givagamas 

Sivagamas are twentyeight, Their names are: 


1. Kamika 

10. Subhrabeda 

19. Candrajnana 

2. Yogaja 

11. Vijaya 

20. Bimba 

3. Cintya 

12. Ni^vasa 

21. Protgita 

4. Karana 

13. Svayambuva 

22. Lalita 

5. Ajita 

14. Anala 

23. Siddha 

6. Dipta 

15. Vira 

24. Santana 

7. Suksma 

16. Raurava 

25. Sarvokta 

8. Sahasra 

17. Makuta 

26. Paramesvara 

9. Amsuman 

18. Vimala 

27. Kiraha 



28. Vatula 


The first ten agamas from Kamikagama to 
gubhrabeda are regarded to have been imparted by 
Lord Siva to Pranava and some others. The other 
18 agamas have been narrated by Lord Siva to 
Anadi Rudras. Of the four parts common to all 
agamas (in general), in the Sivagamas, in the fourth 
viz. Jnana, Pati, Pa£u and Pa^a are indicated. 
Pati is Lord Parame^vara and Pa£u are the souls. 
Parana - are the fivefold impurities, technically called 
‘MalanT, viz. Anavamalam Mayamalam, Karma- 
malam, Binduihalam and Tirodayi. These agamas 
give full particulars about making icons, construction 
of' different types of temples, daily routine of 
worship, qualifications and initiation of priests, 
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ordinary and special festivals, consecration of 
temples etc. The mantras and processes for all the 
above mentioned items are also given. 

Pasupata Agama 

The Pasupata discipline has its separate texts. 
Historians regard Pasupata cult as having emerged 
in the second century after Christ, after the decline of 
Buddhism. This system has a small number of 
works which look more like religious codes than 
Agamas. The ‘Pasupata Sutras, is a sort of Agama 
with 168 sutras. Unlike the Sivagama, in the 
Pasupata there are five parts or things. They are 
(1) Karana, the Pati (Lord), (2) Karya i.e. the 
individual soul, (3) Yoga, the union with the Lord, 
(4) Vidhi meaning rules of practice, and (5) Dukhanta 
or the end of misery. Yet the system has the same three 
cardinal principles in its philosophy called as 
‘Tattvatraya’ as found in Sivagamas. 

4. Vaisnava Agamas:- 

The source of Vaisnava Agamas is traced to 
celestials as in the case of other agamas. Vaisnava 
Agamas are generatly classified into two types, 
Pancaratra and Vaikanasa Pratisthasaram, 
Vijnanalalitam, Gautamlyatantram, Radhatantram, 
and Krsnayamala are regarded as sources of the 
yaisnava Agamas. Various works on Pancaratra 
Agamas are noted, Naradiya, Yogatatva, Padma, 
Isvara, Sivapancaratra, Satvata, Pauskara, 
Jayakhya, Kapinjala, Vi§nu, Hayasirsa, £riprasna 
etc. are mentioned as samhitas on Pancaratra. 
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The jiame Tancaratra’ is regarded as derived 
from the Agama having been delivered in five nights. 
Pancaratra Agama is being followed in many Visnu 
temples in peninsular India. 

Naradiya Samhita is a work in Sanskrit, in 30 
chapters and in metrical form, having 3681 verses. 
The samhita is narrated by sage Narada to Gautama. 
It_ deals with the routine of daily worship, mudras, 
diksa, the making of icons, construction of temples, 
pratistha or consecration of idols, renovation of 
temples, the conduct of festivals, flowers and fruits 
and other offerings, etc. 

Sriprasna Samhita*, comparatively speaking 
is a later work, probably belonging to the eleventh 
century (A.D.). The work is a narration by Visnu 
to Laksmi. The Samhita is of 6700 verses, in 63 
chapters. Constmction of temples, mode of worship, 
festivals etc. are dealt with. Among periodical 
festivals, Gangavatarana is mentioned (in chapter 42) 
along with the date—18th day of Kataka month, 
every year. People of Tamilnadu celebrate Adi 
Padinettam Perukku on the 18th day of Adi month 
(Kataka month). There is a reference to a Vaidyasala 
inside the temple, (ch 31-50). A verse in this 
Samhita states 

Trar 5 f^rr^T: u M 

Sriprasna Samhita and Naradiya Samhita have 
been published by the Kendriya Samskrita Vidyapitha, 
Tirupati. 
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[The teachers and priests should be fully conversant 
with the mantras and the architects need be learned 
in §ilpa sastra. The generous minded people 
should be wealthy. On these three the living 
presence of Divinity rests.] 

This Samhita incidentally refers to a variety of 
33 musical instruments, 30 musical tunes, 23 kinds 
of talas (rhythmical beats), 52 types of dancing etc. 
Yamunacarya’s ‘Agamapramanya' and Vedanta 
Desika's ‘Pancaratraraksa* are some other 
important works on Pancaratra. 

The spirit of Vaikanasa agama attributed to 
Vikanas is near to the Advaita discipline. It indicates 
the supreme Brahman as Lord of LaksmI and as the 
repository of all attributes. This agama is followed 
in Visnu: temples, though decidedly lesser in 
number than those following the Pancaratra. 


Chapter XX 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 


1. Alankara - Literary Criticism 

The word ‘alankara’ signifies the art of beauti¬ 
fying or embellishment. Treatises on alankara are 
concerned with poetry, drama, music and other 
fine arts. Ornate poetry is dependent on use of 
chosen words, proper metres, descriptions, figures 
of speech and style. 
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The ancient Agnipurana has 16 chapters on 
alankara, five relating to drama and ten on poetics. 
Bharatamuni’s ‘Natyasastra’, of old, held, as a 
‘scripture of poetry’ gives many details of alankara 
such as artful language, music, action, emotions, 
eight kinds of rasas (sentiments) etc. Three 
characteristics are expected of good poets viz. pratibha 
(genius) vyutpatti (knowledge) and abhyasa (practice). 

Bhamaha, Dancpn and Vamana 

Among literary critics of the early historical 
times, Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana form a 
distinct group. Bhamaha, in his Kavyalankara 
which is in verses (in six sections), deals with poetic 
genius, the excellences (gunas), the defects (dosas) 
and grammatical accuracy of poetry. Dandin’s 
Kavyadarsa also in verses, is held as an authority 
on poetics even today. According to him the good 
qualities of poetry constitute its soul. Three distinct 
styles are noted. Jhey are the perfect ‘Vaidarbhi’ 
the eastern ‘GaudT and ‘Pancali’. Dandin indicates 
at least ten requisites for a good kavy a viz., a 
verse of homage at the outset, plot and its base, 
descriptions of nature etc., a hero and bis exploits, 
embellishment, elaboration, a basic sentiment, 
emotion corresponding to the rasa, division into cantos 
and resonant and sweet verses. He gives ample 
illustrations from earlier poems and also of his own. 
Vamana the celebrated author of KavyalaKkara- 
sutravrtti. stresses on diction: enunciates rules of 
prosody and grammar and insists on correct and 
chaste language. 
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Udbhata, a contemporary and critic of Vamana 
has written an alankara work by name ‘Alankara- 
sahgrahaL laying emphasis on the good use of 
sentiments. He / is credited with the addition of the 
ninth rasa of ‘Santa’ (calm). He has also produced 
a commentary on Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara. 

Anandavardhana and the Dhvani School 

Anandavardhana of Kashmir (9th century) intro¬ 
duced a new doctrine of ornate poetry called ‘ Dhvani’. 
This term means tone. He has written his Dhvanyaloka, 
explaining the concept of Dhvani. It is in 
the form of karikas and verses. He says that apart 
from the literary meaning, verses should have an 
allied meaning. Words and phrases used in poetry 
must possess a power of suggestion which needs be 
obtained from the poet’s purpose (pravojana in using 
the words or phrases) According to Anandavardhana, 
style alone does not count but style with the tone’ 
which means c a sense not explicit or expressed but 
implied or inferred’. A good poem should possess 
phrases with clearly expressed meaning, unspoken 
sense inferred by the reader as suggested or hinted 
at by the phrases used and decoration with alankaras 
Anandavardhana has classified poetry into three 
grades-poetry with Dhvani as a dominant feature, 
poetry with Dhvani as a secondary quality and 
poetry in beautiful language. 

Mammata (11th century A.D.) author of 
Kavyaprakasa emphasised on Dhvani as the mark 
of high class poetry. Abhinavagupta who flourished 
in the last quarter of the tenth century and the first 
half of the next, was a versatile, and great scholar. 
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His fame rests on his having been a literary critic. 
His 4 Abhinavabharati’, is an extensive and erudite 
commentary on Bharata’s Natyasastra. His Locana 
is a critical gloss on Anandavardhana*s Dhvanyaloka 
popularising the theory of Dhvani, adding his own 
views. He insists on intelligible meaning and the 
resultant enjoyment of a poem by the reader or 
hearer. Vidyadhara of the 13th century, is the 
author of ‘Ekavali, in verse form. He emphasises 
on Dhvani and includes a section on four important 
sentiments in his work. 

Critics of the Dhvani theory 

Bhattanayaka and Induraja are two early 
critics of Dhvani. Mahimnabhatta in his Vyakti- 
viveka strongly condemns the Dhvani concept, 
thoroughly analysing every aspect of it. Jagannatha 
Pandita of the 17th century, regarded as the last of the 
great literary critics vehemently criticises the theory 
of Dhvani in his Rasaganga dhara. Himself a poet, 
he has given a revised definition of poetry as sound 
expressive of a charming idea ( : 

$r 5 T:) and charmingness is ascribed to knowledge 
begetting transcendental pleasure ( 

Other Literary Critics 

During the centuries after the period of Dapdin 
till the end of the 18th century, a pretty large number 
of works on alankara has been produced. Exact 
dates of most of the authors of these works cannot 
be given. A rough chronological order has been 
attempted. 
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Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa is an important 
treatise on poetics rich with quotations from his 
own dramas and details about kings, poets and 
dramatists. Rudrata in his ‘Kavyalankara’ stresses 
upon the use of embellishments. Kuntala has written 
‘Vakroktijivita’, specialising on the creative genius 
of poets and the figure of crooked speech. 
Dasarupa of Dhananjaya is an expert treatise on 
ten types of dramas. The work is lucid and systema¬ 
tised. Ksemendra, of Kashmir, a disciple of 
Abhinavagupta, has two works on alankara to his 
credit. His ‘Kavikanthabharana’ is a guide for 
poets and his Aucityavicara is a research study on 
proprieties in poetry. King Bhoja of Dhar is the 
author of two works on poetics. His ‘Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana’ deals primarily with verbal and 
meaningful embellishments and these two mixed in 
one,_(sabda, artha, and sabdartha alankaras). 
Bhoja’s jSrngarapraka^a is a voluminous work on 
poetry and drama. The work insists upon good 
poetry being constituted of fine phrases pregnant 
with meaning. Bhoja speaks of the erotic sentiment 
as the only superb rasa. 

Hemacandra, a verteran scholar in many fields 
it-is the author of Kavyanusasana and a comentary 
on it. Ruyyaka’s Alankarasarvasvam is a famous 
and a popular work stating that alankaras are the 
sumum bonum of poetry. The ‘Smgaratilaka’ of 
Rudra is a short treatise emphasising the erotic 
sentiment in kavyas Trataparudriya’ of Vidyanatha, 
with the appended drama of similar name is 
a comprehensive treatise on poeties and dramaturgy. 
Visvanatha’s Sahityadarparta, treating about the 
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theory and treatment of alankaras* deals with poetry 
and drama, in detail. The work is widely studied 
till today. ‘Kuvalayananda’ of Appayya Dikaita is a 
handbook on poetics which defines the various 
types of alafxkaras with suitable examples based 
on a section of Jayadeva's ‘CandralokaL ‘CitramX- 
mamsa' is another work on the subject by DIksita. 

In Sanskrit there are a number of figures of 
speech. Among them the following are held impor¬ 
tant:- Upama, Rupakam, DIpaka, Ayrtti, Aksepa, 
Arthantaranyasa, Vyatireka, Vibhavana, Sama&okti, 
Ati^ayokti, Apahnuti, slesa, Visesokti, Tulyayqgifa, 
Yirodha, Nidarsana, Sahokti, Asis, Samklrna apd 
Bhavika. Many of these have different sub-types, 

2. Loye 

The emotional state of ecstatic delight caused 
by perception of objects, by hearing, by touch or 
by thought is termed love. Anything beautiful 
causes love. Love of learning, love of music, love 
of art* and in fact love of anything beautiful comes 
under the wide compass of the comprehension of 
the term ‘love'. To restrict the meaning of the word 
to mere conjugal pleasure does not seem proper, 

Kamasutras 

The Kamasutras of Vatsyayana (of uncertain 
date) are regarded as the earliest of works on love. 
These sutras reveal a scientific study of conjugal 
affection. The general conditions of life of opulent 
citizens, the chances of man erring on sight of some 

15 
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one appearing beautiful, spells for attracting the one 
loved, etc. are dealt with in the aphorisms of 
Vatsyayana. A treatise explaining the sutras is 
called ‘Ratirahasya’. Dr. KLunhan Raja makes note 
of a commentary on the sutras named Mayamangala' 
as written by Sankaracarya, 

Amaru^ataka 

One of the best love lyrics in Sanskrit is the 
Amaru^ataka. It is in 100 verses of superb poetical 
beauty, the authorship of which is ascribed to an 
ancient king by name Amaru. On the basis of an 
anecdote found in some biographical sketches on 
Sankara, some attribute the authorship of the 
pataka to Acarya Sankara. It seems to be quite 
unfitting in the case of a great ascetic, like Sankara. 
The episode appears to be the product of fanciful 
imagination. 

3. Lexicons 

Sanskrit Lexicons are generally collections of 
verses. The purpose of compiling lexicons in the 
form of verses is to enable the student to commit 
the contents to memory, so that quick comprehension 
can be had while reading. 

The earliest Sanskrit lexicon is the Nighantu 
(the Veda Nighantu); in three parts. The first part has 
thre.e chapters .and the two other parts have one 
Chapter eac3i. Xhe firsf is-a compilation of words 
identical i&. meaning sand usage. The second part 
comprises of words of same forms but differing in 
Thf». last section contains names of deities 
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and celestials. Perfection of arrangement and 
classification of words into definite groups mark 
the greatness of ancient lexicographers. The names 
of two sages Kasyapa and Aupamanyavaare associa¬ 
ted with the compilation of the Nighantu. 

Yaska’s ‘Nirukta*, though mainly concerned 
with formation of words is in a sense a lexicon also. 
The twelve chapters of Nirukta are closely knit 
with the contents of the Veda Nighantu. Long 
centuries after Yaska, two valuable commentaries 
on Nirukta have been written. One of them has 
been produced by the joint efforts of Skandasvamin 
and Mahedvara and the other is by Durga. ' 

A widely popular and famous lexicon is the 
Atnarakoda compiled by Amarasimha, one of the 
nine gems who adorned the court of the Gupta 
Emperor Vikramaditya, according to the view of 
many historians. As expressed by the author himself 
in one of the introductory verses this lexicon is based 
on earlier works. The Atnarakoda is undoubtedly 
an authority. The first section of it contains words 
relating to heaven, the underworld, hell, time etc. 
The second part has words connected with earth, 
men, animals, classes of society, mountains, forests 
etc. The last section gives words of a special kind, 
synonyms, homonyms, indeclinables, genders and 
the like. The value of the work can be judged from 
the pretty large number of commentaries on this 
lexicon. 

Among other lexicons. Halayuda’s ‘Abhidhana- 
ratnamala*, ‘Vaijayantikoda, by Yadavaprakada of 
Kanci, Vidvaprakada? a grand lexicon and another 
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mainly of nouns by Mahelvara are some important 
dictionaries. The versatile scholar Hemacandra 
(1088-1175 A.D.) has compiled a sizably large 
lexicon, the AbhidanacintamanL It has about 1500 
verses, divided into two parts. The commentaries 
on this lexicon are eight in number. ‘Anekartha- 
sangraha’ is another lexicon by Hemacandra. 
Medinikara’s ‘Medimkosa is a well arranged work. 
The voluminous Kosakalpataru with its unique 
arrangement of words in accordance wiht their 
ending sounds in alphabetical order is by Visvanatha. 
About 5000 words find place in this lexicon. To 
Bhaskaracarya, the great sakta and versatile scholar, 
is ascribed the ‘Vaidikakosa’ containing a large 
number of vedic terms. Among Sanskrit lexicons of 
recent modem times, Apte’s practical Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary and the Sanskrit - English Dictionary of 
Monier Williams are worthy of mention. 

[Students and scholars of Sanskrit are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Madhukar Patker of Pune who has presented a survey 
of more than a hundred lexicons in his ‘History of Sanskrit 
Lexicography’.] 

4. Architecture: Architecture and Sculpute 

By the science called ‘Vastu-^astra’ architecture 
is indicated. Some of the puranas contain valuable 
information regarding constmction of buildings and 
iconography. To Agnipurana and Matsyapurana 
give such information. Two other ancient treatises 
on ^architecture mentioned by later authors are 
‘Kasyapa Samhita’ and ‘ttiarkandeya Vastusastra’. 
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Vastuvidya (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series - 1913) 
ascribed to Visvakarma, the divine architect, gives 
details about choosing the site for a building after 
examining different types of soils of the earth, the 
plan, the mode and the time of construction of 
buildings of diverse kinds. The work has sixteen 
chapters. ‘Manasara’ is another ancient treatise 
on architecture. Mayamatam, is another important 
thesis on the subject, its authorship being ascribed 
to the mythological architect Maya. Mayamatam, 
deals with laying out of towns and construction of 
palaces and towers. This work is in 34 chapters. 

The Kamikagama contains details about 
construction of houses and other buildings. Particu¬ 
lars regarding suitable time for construction, 
suitable sites and soils, levelling of ground, plan, 
foundation, provision of rooms, of veranda and 
open space are found in the agama. 

Curiously enough Varahamihira in his volu¬ 
minous astrological work, the ‘Brhatsamhita’ has 
included two chapters on the construction of 
stately mansions and temples. Varahamihira gives 
details about twenty types of temples, such as the 
Meru, Mandara, Kaila£a. Padma, Gajapr^ta Guha, 
Vrsa, Hamsa, Catuskona, Astakona, Sarvatobhadra 
etc. The Meru type is explained as hexagonal. 
Padma is to be in the shape of a lotus, the 
Gajaprsta with the hind portion as the buttocks 
of an elephant, the Hamsa in the shape of a swan, 
Catuskona to be a square, and Astakona as 
octagonal. Sarvatobhadra is explained as a large 
temple with four entrances with gopuras, and with 
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many vimsinas, and windows. The Sukraniti 
speaks of sixteen types of temples with most of the 
names differing from Varahamihira’s list. It gives 
definite measurements for the parts of temples. 
The ‘Mayajsastra' (in the last chapter) deals with the 
construction of gopuras (temple towers), and has 
details of seven storeys with relevant 

dimensions. 

‘Silparatnam’ (Travancore Government publi¬ 
cation - 1922), an ancient work, in its first part of 
forty-six chapters, mainly on architecture, deals 
with layouts for cities and villages, construction 
of houses, erection of halls and ornamental gateways. 
To king Bhoja of Dhar is ascribed authorship of 
‘Samarangana sutra’ Which gives the the merits and 
demerits of sixteen types of construction of houses. 
Bhoja’s work also furnishes details about the 
construction of cities, forts and machines. 

Sculpture: 

Sculptures are of two kinds, ornamental and 
making.of images of deities. Available works in 
Sanskrit, exclusively devoted to sculpture are not 
many. In the Agnipurana (chapter-49) some 
characteristics of images of deities are found. 
A chapter in Matsyapurana specifies on making 
icons, and their measurements. In the Visnudhar- 
mottara description of images of some particular 
deities are had. Sukraniti of old deals with specifi¬ 
cations of images, and their measurements etc., 
(in the f ourth chapter). Apart from these ancient 
sources, Brhatsamhita has a chapter on the features 
of images, 
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In a manuscript copy of silpasastra mention is 
made of an ancient treatise, ‘Mari'andev araata, 
and some parts of it are quoted. Therein some 
facts about building of temples and making of 
givalingas are given. The second part of ‘Silpa- 
ralnam* (cited earlier in the section on architecture) 
has thirty-five chapters mainly on making of 
images. ‘May avast U’ is a distinct and extensive 
treatise on sculpture. “The name of the book 
‘Mayavastu,is really a misnomer,because it does not 
deal with Vastusastra or the science of archi¬ 
tecture but with images.” This is the view expressed 
by Professor Phanindra Nath Bose of Visvabharati 
who has published the text of this work under the 
name Mayasastram, The first chapter of this work 
is full of particulars about making of images of 
deities with their dimensions and features. 

Making of images in gold, silver, copper, bronze 
or in alloy of five metals (Pancaloka), carving of 
artistic doors and doorways in wood, construction 
of small chariots and lofty and massive temple cars, 
and manufacture of coins inset with images also 
come under the wide purview of the art of sculpture. 

Ancient ^sculptures of all sorts, finished 
according to sastraic injunctions, are found all over 
India. The Asokan Pillar at Sarnath, the Sanci 
stupa, the temples at Koriark and Kajuraho, the 
rockcut temples at Ellora and Elephanta, the Mamalla 
puram and Kanci, sculptures of the Pallavas, cave 
sculptures in the Rock Fort Temple at Tiruchirapalli, 
the Big Temple of Tanjavur, and sculptures in the 
lofty temple at Gangaikonda Cholapuram, the 
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sculptures in the temple at Darasuram (in T'anjavur 
district), the long corridor in the temple at 
Ramesvaram, the sculptures of Halebid etc. are some 
of the standing monuments to the dexterous hands 
that have shaped them and of the great rulers who 
have caused their production. 

5. Painting 

Citra or Painting, one of the 64 fine arts has been 
well advanced in India during the past. A story is 
narrated in the Visnudharmottara about the origin 
of citra-(painting or drawing). Once sages Narayana 
and Nara were in penance at Badari. Some semi 
celestial nymphs caused disturbance to the penance 
of the sages. Narayana with the help of the juice 
of a mango and a twig drew the picture of a beautiful 
damsel with large charming eyes, exquisitely well 
shaped limbs, and fine hair locks, The nymphs on 
seeing this beautiful picture endowed with beauty 
unsurpassed in the entire universe and breathing 
with life, felt ashamed and left the place. Narayana 
bade the divine artist Visvakarma to have a look at 
the newly created celestial nymph (according to the 
rules of Citrasastra) and learn the art. The Visnu¬ 
dharmottara assigns the first place to painting among 
the fine arts (Kalas) and it has a chapter on painting. 

Bharatamuni’s Natyasastram notes four basic 
colours for use in painting and six subsidiary colours 
derived by mixing any two of the primary colours. 
Yasodhara, in his commentary on Vatsy ay ana’s. 
Kamasutras, speaks of six fundamental items of 
knowledge on the part of the artist. They are the 
knowledge of different forms the measurement and 
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structure or proportion, the expression of feelings, 
the graceful representation, the similarity, the 
dexterity in the handling of the brush and colours. 

‘Silparatnanr (a work noted in the previous 
section of this chapter) has a few details about citra. 
Citralaksanam is a good text on painting. Artists 
have also imbibed the beautiful ideas of great poets. 
Description of nature, of persons etc., found in 
celebrated kavyas and natakas have had a great 
influence on the brush of the painter. As an instance 
there is a mural painting in the Big Temple of 
Tanjavur which portrays exquisitely the scene of 
both Arjuna and Lord Siva (in the guise of a hunter) 
killing a boar. This depicts the climax of the 
Kiratarjuniya Mahakavya of Bharavi. 

6. . Hymns 

In Sanskrit there is a mass of hymns called by 
different names—St otra, Stuti, Stava etc. These 
hymns are found in large numbers in the two great 
epics and in the puranas. Poets and saints have 
poured forth their devotion* in exquisite verses, to 
the Almighty in his diverse forms. There are 
hymns in five or eight stanzas extending upto a high 
limit of 1000 verses. Some of these are almost 
mini kavyas. In this section only a few typical 
hymns are given with the specimen of a verse from 
some brilliant stars in the field, with very brief 
details. 

&ftinhhtynatattam 

Sambhunatanam describes the celestial dance of 
Sri Nataraja in the temple at Cidambaram. It is 
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in eight stanzas. The peculiarity of the hymn is 
that there are no long vowel sounds at all m the 
verses. Scholars attribute the authorship of the 
hymn to the saint Patan. jali, the great grammarian. 

)%fsr fsrfirfefef i 

STJhTCST sri^T-T ftfe w fare 

qfa^r qr ffe nv 

(4) 


Mahimnastava 

A string of 37 verses, called ‘ Mahimnastava*, 
on the greatness of Lord Siva is by Puspadanta, a 
Gandharva. The opening verse reads:- 


qrc qRtfqfqT iraraisrr 

^areren^^srfir f*re 



SPSTRTST: Sq: Wld4'R'TOt^W ^Tri; 

qqT^q PKMW: MpC+'C ll” 


/_ 


Sri Sankaracarya’s Stotras 


Sri Sankara, the unexcelled dialectician, the 
unsurpassed commentator has also been a polymath 
in the field of devotional hymns of poetical 
excellence. His numerous hymns are of different 
sizes and types. His hymns range from those with five 
verses upto the long ones having a hundred or more 
and they are on various deities. Sivanandalahari with 
hundred verse,. Lord sive and Saundaryalahari. 
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with a century of stanzas, in praise of 
Devi, are worthy of being called short Kavyas. 
‘Mohamudgaram' (Bha jagovind am)is both devotional 
and philosophical. 

A simple and striking stanza of §ivanandalahari 
reads:- 


tpt f% ferftcf ^hfr, ?pt ^ ti’ 

(87) 

An artistic verse in Saundaryalaharl, describing 

Devi’s feet is as follows:- 







^nrftFft 


jrxk «RcrfiaraftT| ft>f a” 


Bhuvanesvaristotram 


(87) 


4 Bhuvanesvarimahastotram\ ‘Laghusaptati’ and 
‘Sarasvatistotranr are hymn's by Prthvidharacarya, 
the versatile scholar. Most biographies of 
Sankara declare Prthvidhara as a direct disciple of 
Sankara and as the first pontiff of the Sankara 
on the bank of tungabadra Math. The editor of 
Bhuvanesvarimahastotra confirms this, citing a 
commentary on ‘Balarcanavidhik 

Prthvidhara adores Bhuvane^varl:- 

firs*- 
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5?m^r’kr ^rr: u : 


Krsnalilatarangini 


Narayanatirtha, a celebrated ascetic, has produced 
a small book of hymns in 12 tarahgas, adoring Lord 
Krsna. The psalms are of a musical set-up. 
Narayanatirtha prays to Sri Krsna. 

*ri i ■ 

TftqrfRwPri wr<$ wrafer sror n 

Mukapancasatl 

Mukakavi,a dumb youngster who gained speech 
and shone as a poet and as an acarya by the grace 
of Devi KamaksI of Kanci, has composed a book 
of about 500 devotional hymns, adoring KamaksI, 
under the title ‘Mukapanca^ati. One of the hymns 
phys homage to Devi's feet:- 

r- . , ; .,..’v . .. .-.f*.„ , p> • , 

FRRR WcT TPCfS I 

wrt 

^ ^FTTftr srfffrr tevm ||" 

(11-101) 


Bhagavadhyanasopanam 

Sri Vedanta Desika, preceptor, playwright and 
poet is the author of a number of hymns short and 
long, such as ‘Padukasahasram’ ‘NyasatilakanT 
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^Dasavaiarastotram’ ‘Abhitistavam’ and h Bhagavat- 
dbyanasopanam’^ In one of the verses of Bhagavat- 
dhyanasopanam Desika extolls Sri Ranganatha:- 

T^f9TT*<T’. 1 

fcfsFti 

^PcR'T *r sFBrftr ftpr^P ^$ i<4^ **” 

( 6 ) 

Varadarajastavam 

Appaya Diksita an all-round scholar is author of 
a number of devotional hymns of which ‘Varadaraja 
stavam’ and 4 Durgacandrakalastuti ’ are predominant. 
Varadarajastavam breathes with poetical excellence. 
Diksita adores the lustre of Sri Varadaraja’s feet:- 

fcrrTOsni; i 

f^STTpT 

( 45 ) 

May the Lord of the Kanakasabha whose 
picture adorns the commencing page of this small 
work, may the same Sambhu with whose praise 
the last section of the last chapter of the work is 
begun, may Sri Varadaraja about the beauty of 
whose’lotus feeta verse is quoted just above and may 
the grace of Devito whose-lustrous feet Bhagavatpada 
Sankara pays homage in the concluding verse of 
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his ‘Tripurasundari-Vedapadastava (given below; 
shower peace, plenty and prosperity on our land, 
nay on the entire worldl 

#?r -finct ft n” 












